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Notes. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEOSOPHY. —‘ SINGULAR 
RELATION,’ 

Frener, the learned commentator upon the 
writings of Jakob Bihme (N. and Q. 2° §, 20 and 
%), a native of Norimberg in Germany,* after 

nding some years in Holland, in intimacy with 
Geel (the editor and publisher of the first uni- 
form edition of Bihme’s works, a.p. 1682), with 
Poiret, and other famous spiritual persons of that 
age abroad, came over to this country about the 
year 1694; as it awk ippear, to investigate the 
nature of the ‘ Philadelphian Society,’ then insti- 
tuted in London, and to conve - with its chief 
@iritual head, Mrs. Jane Lead, whose my: . al 
Writings in part had been translate ul into the 
Man tongue ; and he remained here until his de- 
tease in the year 1728, aged 79 years. His ‘Eluci- 
tidations of Bihme’s Philosophy and Theology,’ 
contained in the first five volumes, lettered A, B. 
» D, E, were c anpoee d by him, between the years 


Ger- 


* Dr. Francis Lee, in his Apolog retical Letter to Henry 
Dodwell, a.p. 1701, thus mentions Freher: —“I know 
(says he) a person of great accuracy of thought, and 
coolness of mind, as well as of : a most holy and primitive 
life, who is undertaking to render Béhme intelligible, by 
Strue and genuine representation of his principles, both 
#f divinity and philosophy, after having read all his books 
in the original m ore than ten times, though not without 


the greatest disgust imaginable in the beginning.” —Me- 


morial of Law, p. 206. 
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In the E volume of these Dis- 
which is thus intituled, ‘Of the Eternal 
Word's becoming Flesh; or, Of the pure Immacu- 


| late Conception and Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, in the Womb of the blessed Virgin Mary,’ 


(which is in the handwriting of the author himself, 


and now before me,) I find the following ‘ singular 
relation, which may be worthy of a place among 
the collected curiosities of the pages of N. and Q, 
In Freher’s MS. Index to these volumes, the > 
count is inserted ‘ Historical Relation of N. | 

Freher’s works, it is to be observed, were left ail 
in MS., in the possession of his private friends ; 
who at their decease bequeathed them to their 
successors, or transferred them to assured guar- 


| dians of them, and thus they have been preserved 


down to the present day. They are, with two ex- 


| ceptions, in English. 


Gicutet died in the year 1710, and his Letters 
to his friends were afterwards collected, and pub- 
lished in six volumes, A.p. 1722; to which, as a 


| seventh volume, was appended his life, thus in- 


tituled ‘The Wonderful and Holy Life of John 
George Gichtel. This entire publication was 
termed “ Theosophia Practica,” (See ‘ N. and Q.’ 
p. 373, supra.) The Memoir was drawn up 

the general direction of Gichtel’s surviv- 
ing friend and intimate companion, Ueberfeldt, 
who had resided with him for many years, and up 
to the close of his life. He supplied the chief in- 
formation for the work; but, as his own name 
would often have to appear on its pages, though 
it is now distinguished only by the letter U, he 
declined the task of personally inditing it,—which 
was composed by another, who was a stranger to 
Gichtel personally. This Memoir, it will be ob- 
served, was publis shed near twenty years after the 
‘Singular Relation’ had been narrated in the pri- 
vate MS. treatise of Freher. In the published 
Life, this ‘Singular Relation’ is found inserted, 
though somewhat varied from the narrative of it 
by Freher. The transaction, according to the 
publishe: d account, took; place in the year 1672; 
but the party it refers to, is there named as one 
‘Gabriel M—s,’ and not one ‘N. S.’ as designated 
in Freher’s own index. Freher’s relation of it is 
as follows —_ 

« . « But further, though it is firm and solid 
enou gh, that the soul in its spiritual figure is a globe, not 
a triangle nor a square, but a perfect globe, I cannot 
— but confirm this saying “of our author 
(Bihme), by relating faithfully a most considerable 
thing, hi uppened to a certain person whom I know, hav- 
ing heard a full account thereof, not once or twice but 
several times from his own mouth. And this the rather, 
because it will be most proper for this place; for it will 
declare several important things concerning the soul, 
considered purely as to itself; and moreover it may leave 
behind it some or other benefit, if it can be believed and 
received, as it easily can if Bihme’s ground is under- 
stood, and if a middle state is owned between hell and 
heaven. 
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A certain person, of a great and rich family well known 
to me, though I knew not that very person, had lived 
such a life as young and rich people are generally used 
to, indulging his earthly sensual pleasures; though he 
was also not altogether a stranger to the inward work of 
God upon his soul. This young man had a friend, who 
still is alive—at least I know nothing to the contrary, 
and with him he had conversed for several years most 
familiarly, so that he communicated unto him his greatest 
secrets. At length finding himself disappointed about 
an advantageous marriage, and being absent from his 
friend in another city, so that he could not communicate 
with him, he fell suddenly into such a sad condition of 
mind, that he designed to kill himself; and this design, 
though he was prevented the first time, when he would 
have drowned himself in a deep water, he performed soon 
thereafter, if not the self-same day, giving himself a 
mortal wound with his own sword. His friend being 
certainly a faithful friend to him, and such a one ‘as very 
seldom may be found, was extremely sorrowful at this 
lamentable case; and being a man not only of conscience, 
but also of great experience in the regenerate life, and 
understanding Béhme’s theosophic and magical science in 
a deep experimental manner, found himself obliged to do 
what he could, and what he knew was possible to be 
done, by a living for a departed soul, if begun in true 
faith, and carried on in a continual relying upon the as- 
sistance of God, who is not pleased with the death of a 
sinner. Having therefore earnestly prepared himself, he 
was a great while very inquisitive into the state of this 
departed soul; and God answered his intention with such 
a good success, that he was brought into the region ‘of 
darkness, which he said was so inexpressibly, and as it 
were palpably dark and thick, that the very darkest 
night in this principle, could not at all come into compa- 
rison with it. Therein now he met with another no less 
considerable occurrence, which yet I shall pass by, in- 
tending only to relate that which concerns this miserable 
soul, Which he found at length, as he said, in Saturn, or 
in the first, saturnine, harsh, astringent property of the 
centre of nature; and there he found it in the figure of 
a little globe, so contracted, astricted and narrowed, that 
it had as to appearance no life, and no ability to exert 
any of its powers and faculties. Like as a man, or another 
living creature, exposed to a great, intolerable frost, (for 
this simile he used,) contracts his hands and feet, and all 
his members into the narrowest space, rolling them up as 
near as he can in the figure of a globe, so that he lieth as 
a dead, unmoveable thing; for no life, nor motion ap- 
pears without, though there is still a narrowed life within, 
which is shut up as it were in a narrow prison. This 
miserable soul he spoke to in great earnest, admonishing 
it, that it should recollect and raise up again its life and 
power, and set itself, first ina will and desire, to turn 
from this condition unto God; and especially that it 
should remember, in what a great tumult and activity it 
had been, when it forced itself so violently to go out of 
its body ; such a liveliness then should it now also stir up 
in itself again, for to come away from this state, and to 
draw nearer unto God, etc. Concerning the manner of 
this ae he could give an account thereof sufficient 
enough to show, there was a true reality therein, having 
had in this matter peculiar deep experiences; so that he 
heard spiritual speeches having no communion with any 
earthly language, and yet much more intelligible, and 
giving a far deeper impression than any outward sound. 
But at first all this exhortation was in vain, and had no 
appearing effect at all; this soul being then so over- 
powered, by that cold, saturnine power of darkness, 
that it could not move in the least, and as to appearance 
hardly take any notice of what it was counselled to do; 
thongh it was not without effect in its internal ground, 





which shewed forth itself hereafter. For this worthy friend, 
having now once found out the mansion or prison of this 
soul, was further drawn in his mind to give a visit unto 
it every night, for three or four hours, and this during the 
time of a full year! His body laid in the bed indeed, in 
such a condition as if it had been in a vehement sickness, 
without the use of outward senses; but his spirit was 
taken up or rather down, into that region of darkness, 
and was there in the greatest work and labour, to direct 
this poor soul, how it should prepare and dispose itself for 
a turning to the God of love. And when he returned to 
the body again, he was so weak and fainting, that he 
thought many times his outward life would have an end, 
And commonly, if not always, he laid in such a sweat, 
that all his bed was wet. But nevertheless, God, in 
answer to his continued wrestling faith and prayer, sup- 
ported him still with power; and though he fell really 
into a sickness, yet this did not hinder nor interrupt 
the continuance of this magical exercise every night 
for a whole year, and as I well remember, a little more, 
During which time, this valiant Christian warrior brought 
forth this soul from that first Saturninish mansion, into 
the second of Mercury—the bitter, stinging property ; and 
further from this also into the third of Mars—the anguish- 
ing, whirling wheel, the next degree to the Fire; in each 
of which it was kept for a certain time, as in a peculiar 
prison, different from the former, though all in the same 
dark region or centre of nature, according to the different 
qualifications of these three properties thereof; each of 
which laid hold on the soul, as having in its soulish being 
something out of them, so that each would have kept 
that which was its own. And when it now thus was gone 
through all these three, and was come to the fourth, it ap- 
peared, that the first instruction which earnestly was 
pressed upon this soul, had taken ground and root therein; 
for then it raised up itself mightily, and with such a 
strong violence, as in which it had forced itself out of its 
body; it would now have broken also through the prin- 
ciple of Fire, and forced itself into the Light. But at the 
first entrance, this fiery region so captivated it, that all 
its force and power was broken, and its course was stopped, 
like as if a strong iron bar had been laid cross in the way. 
And in this Fire it must hold out a considerable time also, 
as in a new particular prison, different from all the 
former, wherein it had, as he expressed it, its greatest 
purgatory. And thus it was now transported from one 
extremity of the greatest frost, into the other of the 
greatest heat, and had felt abundantly, what a soul is in 
its own being, without its spirit—the new spirit, or birth 
of Christ. But at length it came forth out of this prison 
also, as a bright shining star; and broke through, or 
rather sunk down, or also mounted up on high—for all 
this is right and every way significant, from all its cala- 
mity, pain and anguish, into eternal peace and rest. 
And then this friend had done, he could not follow after 
it nor see it any more.—I would not relate these things 
(the rarest that I ever heard of) unto every one, knowing 
that many would be ready to ridicule, and to call them 
fables, they having no knowledge of the philosophy of 
the spiritual eternal nature. But if we know what the 
soul with its cross is, without the spirit; and if we consi- 
der that saying of our Lord, ‘ Make to yourselves friends 
of the of unright , that when ye fail they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations, —which this 
friend especially laid as a sure foundation of his doings, 
(for, it may be stated, this poor soul when in the body, 
was exceedingly charitable to, and full of esteem for this 
friend, whose circumstances were such as to allow him to 
receive such tokens of his affection,) we may put more or 
less a favourable construction upon them; and this the 
more, because there is nothing said nor done, which were 
not well consistent with Béhme’s ground, and exactly 
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agreeing with his deep description of the soul, in his 
Forty Questions, and other of his writings.” 

Thus Freher’s narrative. The published Life 
of Gichtel was revised by Kanne, and inserted in 
his work, in German, entitled “ Lives of Awakened 
Christians of the Protestant Church, 8vo. Bam- 
berg, 1816." In this book, which is more easily 
procurable than the ‘Theosophia Practica’ volumes, 
the reader, who desires it, may see the version of 
this singular relation, * as contained in the pub- 
lished life. C. Watton. 


* Note.—The above relation, with respect to its chief 
circumstances, is to be regarded as one of the great land- 
marks, whereby to arrive at the understanding of the 
final cause of the creation of man, and of this astral, ele- 
mentary, material universe; when the subject of the 
‘logical connection’ of all the revolving cycles of ages with 
their respective creations, temporal and eternal—compos- 
ing the grand circle of creation returned again into its first 
starting point in the centre of the eternal nature,—shall 
come to be elucidated in N. & Q., as referred to p. 374 
supra. When the whole scheme of the divine mind by 
creation, being accomplished, shall be seen to be indeed 
worthy of God, as a father, and a being of mere goodness 
and loving-kindness, pure light or understanding, and all 
power. but, before this elucidation may be established, 
and apprehended as self-evident truth, some further pre- 
liminary considerations, and circumstances of spiritual 
science, will be necessary to be set forth._—Further parti- 
culars concerning Gichtel, and his wonderful experience 
in the mysteries of spiritual nature, may be found referred 
to, in the recently published “ Theosophie Correspondence 
(translated from the French) between the celebrated Saint 
Martin (dit ‘le philosophe inconnu,’) and Kirchberger, a 
philosophic and devout Swiss Baron, from 1792 to 1797, 
(Hamilton & Co.) 1836,”—a work of profound interest on 
theosophic, theurgic, and spiritism topics. 

@” If any spiritual reader, well versed in German and 
theological composition, might be willing to co-operate in 
giving to the English public, a concise translation of the 
Letters and Life of Gichtel, and ,of Franz Baader’s theo- 
sophical Works, recently published at Leipzig, and others, 
referred to p. 373 supra, he would thereby be doing “a 
good work ;” for which he would receive and experience 
the blessing of devout philosophic souls, through all the 
generations of time! Further particulars of C. W., 24, 
Ludgate Street, London. 


MISUSE OF WORDS. 


There are hundreds of words in our language, 
and doubtless in every language, of which the 
present meaning is not in accordance with their 
etymology; and it has always seemed to me a 
very unprofitable task to demonstrate (as some 
people amuse themselves with doing) that a word 





ought to mean one thing, when it is an indisput- | 


able fact that it means another. Still, it is good 
to keep words true to their etymology if it may 
be done; and an incipient misuse may be ar- 
rested by a timely warning. The following are a 
few words and phrases which may yet be re- 
claimed, though I have seen them maltreated of 
late by writers who ought to know better. 





Transpire is now often used as if it meant, fo 
occur ; it means, to become gradually known. 

Eliminate is to cast out, to reject: it is often 
used in an almost contrary sense, as fo select, to 
retain. 

Taboo, or tapu, as I believe it is pronounced in 
New Zealand, is holy, sacred ; to taboo, is to de- 
clare a thing sacred, inviolable. Many people 
use this word for to forbid as improper. 

Premises : in deeds, after a house or other pro- 
perty has once been described at length; it is 
afterwards referred to as “the premises,” that is, 
the “things before mentioned :” from this, igno- 
rant people have supposed that “ premises” means 
“a house.” 

Garble is not to mutilate, but to sort, to arrange. 
There was formerly a city officer called the “Gar- 
bler of Spices.” 

Sesquipedalian means, literally, a foot-and-a- 
half Jong, and should only be used of things in 
which that length would be inordinately great. 
I have seen, in one of our most popular novelists, 
the word applied to a footman; from which I 
could not help suspecting that the writer sup- 
posed it to mean siz feet high. 

Aggravate is to add weight to, to intensify. After 
seeing and hearing this word used in jest for to 
provoke, for many years, I have lately detected it 
in that sense in serious compositions. 

Gracious. There is now an affected use of this 
word to signify graceful. Heaven knows why! 

Demise is a letting down, a descent (demissio). 
When a monarch dies there is, therefore, properly 
said to be “a demise of the crown:” this people 
have supposed to mean “ a death of the monarch ;” 
and hence, demise is often used as if it were the 
same as decease. 

Abscond is properly to hide away; not to run 
away. 

Etcetera, being the neuter-plural, should never 
be applied to persons. 

Instant means, properly, now at hand, imminent. 
It should never be applied to a past day. Many 
people seem to think that “January instant” 
means, “ this current month of January.” 

Ultimo: prozimo: i. e.: e. g.: viz. Allow me 
to express my aversion to these slip-slop forms, 
which should never be seen in carefully written 
English. 

Felo de se is “ a felon of himself”—the criminal, 
not the crime. It is incorrect to speak of com- 
mitting felo de se. 

“ The facts are as follow,” instead of as follows, 
is an affectation of precision, which I have often 
met with lately, based on an entirely mistaken 
view of the grammar of the sentence. 


B. Rh. 
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ANDREW HART: CONTRACT FOR INTRODUCING 
FLEMISH ARTIZANS INTO EDINBURGH, 1601: 
GEORGE HERIOT. 

So little is known of Andrew Hart, the early 
Scotch publisher, that the following particulars, 
brief though they be, may not be without their 
value in the estimation of those individuals who 
take an interest in the preservation of such frag- 
ments of literary information. 

“ 24th Oct. 1599.—Comperit Eduard Cathkyn, burges 
of Edinburgh, and becom cautioun and souertie for Andro 
Hart, liberar, burges of Edinburgh, That in caise it be 
fundin be the Lordis that he aucht to desist and ceise fra 
all selling and hame bringing of ye volumes of ane new 
Salmebuik imprentit within ye towne of Middleburght, 
in Flanderis, ane littill volum with ye Salmes of verse, 
and in praise, ypoun ye margyn thairof, and fra hyndering 
of John Gibsoun, buikbinder, burges of ye said burgh, in 
selling of ye saidis buikis conforme to his hienes gift and 
licence granted to him thairvpoun in ye moneth of July 
lastley past. That the said Eduard Kathkyn sall caus 
the said Andro Hert to do ye samyn, and that for obeying 
of ye command of ye letteris [further process be] suspen- 
dit quhile ye twentie-four day of November.” 

What was the result of the lawsuit between the 
“ liberar” and the bookbinder has not been as- 
certained ; but Andro was, during his life time, 
a very successful publisher; although at the present 
date the bibliomaniac who can lay hands on any 
of his rare tomes may be considered very fortu- 
nate. His heirs, after his demise, continued the 
business, 

His autograph is exceedingly rare. It occurs 
as a witness to a contract between the Commis- 
sioners of the Royal Burghs and Nicholas Wande- 
brok and Philip Wermont — Flemings by birth, 
but who were then resident in Norwich—dated 
July 10, and October 10,1601. The object of this 
remarkable document was to introduce the manu- 
facture of “ fyne broad clothe,” “ serges,” and the 
like, into Edinburgh, and the Flemings were 
taken bound to instruct all the “maister wey- 
wars” and such other persons as the magistrates 
should think eligible, in their craft. Amongst 
the signatures of the contracting parties is that of 
George Heriot, “ Commissioner for Edinburgh.” 

The original deed is in the possession of the 
writer, who picked it up with other papers of less 
interest in a snuff-shop. It is somewhat long and 
very minute in defining the obligations imposed 
upon the foreign artizans, who appear to have been 
carrying on their trade at Norwich. J. M. 


THE OLD LADY, HER UMBRELLA, AND THE 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

In an article entitled “ The Electric Wire,” to 
be found in Chambers’s Journal, for Saturday, 
October 17, 1863, the following passage occurs :— 

“ We most of us remember the story of the old lady who 
was travelling in the days when telegraphs were not so 
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generally understood as they are at the present time. 

On arriving at her journey’s end, she could not find hey 
| umbrella, and imagined that she had left it at home. 

Some one suggested telegraphing for it, so she proceeded 

to the office for that purpose. In the meanwhile, how- 
| ever, an astute porter had discovered her umbrella in the 
carriage she had just left; and being humorously jn- 
clined, he hung it on the telegraph wire, and subse- 
quently induced the old lady to look if her umbrella had 
arrived by the wire—a mode of transit she impli itly be- 
lieved in. She, of course, expressed her delight in ge tting 
her umbri lla so quickly ; but she expressed no surprise, 
She thought, probably, that telegraphs were very con- 
venient; and straightway dismissed the subject from her 
mind, without for a moment considering the possibility of 
the event, or the means by which it was accomplished,” 





I was an eye-witness of the transaction upon 
which, I think, the foregoing anecdote was founded. 
In 1853, I was travelling in North Wales, in com. 
pany with a friend, who is since dead. After 
sojourning for a couple of days at that most com- 
fortable of hotels, the “ George,” at Bangor Ferry, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, June 11, 1853, 
my friend and myself arrived at the Bangor Sta- 
tion, for the purpose of proceeding on to Holy- 
head by the express train. On entering the 
station we noticed that a train, the engine of 
which had its steam up, was shunted on to a 
siding. I asked one of the porters what the train 
was waiting for? He told me that it was a slow 
passenger train; and was shunted to allow the 
express, and the mail train, which was due a few 
minutes later, to pass it. After taking our tickets, 
the express train not being quite due, my friend 
and I sauntered into the telegraph office; and 
while we were listening to the click click of the 
needles, a porter came in and said : “ A passenger 
in the shunted train has left his umbrella at —— 
Station (naming a station some distance up the 
line); telegraph to the clerk to send it on by the 
mail train.” ‘This was instantly done; and in a 
few minutes, the express train rushed shrieking 
into the Bangor Station, and, to use the language 
of good old Bunyan, “ we went on our way, and 
saw them no more.” We reached Holyhead in 
due time; and while we were looking after our 
luggage and (that being gathered together and 
conveyed to the mail packet, which was to carry 
us across to Ireland,) about us, the mail train 
swept into Holyhead Station : and the guard, get- 
ting out, handed an umbrella to one of the por- 
ters, and said: “This belongs to a passenger by 
the next train, and was left behind by him at 
Station, and telegraphed for.” “ Very well,” 
replied the porter, quietly hanging the umbrella 
on the telegraph wire. Amused at this action, 
my friend and I waited to see the denouement. 
In a short time the slow train arrived; and a 
bustling middle-aged man got out, and said to the 
porter: “Has my umbrella come?” “ Yes, Sir,” 
replied the railway official, “ it has just arrived by 
telegraph,”—pointing tothe umbrella pendent from 
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the wire. 
at it, then at the porter; and reaching down his 
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The owner of the parapluie looked first | B.A. Dec. 8, 1779; M.A. May 30, 


property, to assure himself that it really was his, | 


smote his thigh with his hand ; and exclaimine— 


“Well, I'm blessed if that *ere telegraph don't 

beat every think !"—walked thoughtfully away: 

fully impressed with the belief that his umbrella 

had come along the wire, as a boy sends a mes- 

senger to a paper kite. Joun Pavin Paruirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


Minor Notes. 


Curious Circumstance. —The following curi- 
ous paragraph I found lately in the English 
Churchman newspaper of Jan. 24, 1856. I think 
itis worth a place in * N. & Q.”: — 

“Six brothers, four of whom are clergymen, met to- 
gether to celebrate the birth-dav of the eldest, who is 
Rector of the parish { Harlaston, n Tamworth}. The 
Sunday, they all assisted in the performance 
of divine service in the morning. The Rector, the Rev. 
R. R. Bloxam, read the Prayers and Litany; the Rev. 
Andrew Bloxam, Incumbent of Twycross, preached; the 
Rev. John Bloxam, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, read the Communion Service the Rev. 
Bloxam, of Rugby, read the Epistle; and the two lay- 
men, Mr. Matthew Holbeck Bloxam, of Rugby. author 
of Gothic Architecture, and Mr. Menry Bloxam, of Shrews- 
bury, read the Lessons for the day.” 


dav being 


Thomas 


A parallel case to this could scarcely, I think, 
be found. GrorGe F, CuamMners. 
Kensington. 


Inepirep CuLtopEn Disratcu. — 
* Newcastle, April 29, 1746. 
“ Letters in Town say that on Saturday last the Tran- 
sports sail’d from Leith to Inverness, and that the report 
that th« 


fase. 





“Yesterfay an express went through this Town for 
the Government, w" says the Rebels are Totally dis- 
pers’«l: the Pretender’s son has only fled wt" two attend- 
ants, and the Rebellion is quite given over. The Rebel 
chiefs and officers have given their last orders to their 
men to shift for themselves. The number of the dead 
bodies, found in the field of battle, are 1760. 


“The number of the Rebels kill’d is 4,000 in the field 
of battle and in the Pursuit.” 

“ Mr. Hobson, — The above is an exact Copy of this 
morning’s Express, from your humble Serv‘, 

« Jos. STOKES. 

“ Macclesfield, 3 May, 1746.” 

Appended is a plan of the battle, differing but 
very immaterially from that published by Volun- 
teer Ray. Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornb: 


ige, DaKewell. 


v. Joun Jounson, M.A., AnD THE Rev. 
LL.D. These clergymen, who 
curiously enough died in the same month, are 
confounded by Watt. 
John Johnson, born in St. Giles’s, Middlesex, 


Sept. 26, 1759, was of Oriel College, Oxford ; 


Tue R: 


JOuN JOHNSON, 


Hessians being to imbark soon at Leith seems | 
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1782. In 
Oct. 1784, he became Rector of Great Parndon, 
Essex; and on Nov. 26, 1790, Vicar of North 
Mimms, Hertfordshire. He died Sept. 11, 1833 ; 
and was author of A Fast Sermon, 4to, 1794; 
A Sermon for the Fast, Feb. 25, 1795, to which is 
annexed an Address to the Dissenters, 4to; and 
Trifles in Verse, 8vo, 1796. To him also is at- 
tributed : — 

“ Observations on the Military Establishment and 
Discipline of His Majesty the King of Prussia; with an 
Account of the Private Life of that celebrated Monarch ; 
and occasional Anecdotes of the principal Persons of his 
Court, interspersed with Descriptions of Berlin, Potsdam, 
Sans Souci, Charlottenbourg, &c. Translated from the 
French. London. 8vo. 1780.” 


John Johnson, of Caius College, Cambridge, 


| LL.B. 1794, LL.D. 1803, became Rector of Yax- 


ham, with Welborne, Norfolk, January 1, 1800. 
He died Sept. 29, 1833; and is well known as the 
relative and biographer of Cowper, and the editor 
of his translation of Homer, Posthumous Poems, 
and Private Correspondence. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Cueap PUBLICATIONS IN THE 16TH CeNTURY.— 
[The name of Cardinal Ximenes is always (and 
will ever be) associated with the publication of 
his famous Polyglott. But it is not perhaps ge- 
nerally known, that he was also the originator of 
a popular library, adapted to the middle and 
lower classes. The books were printed partly in 
Latin and partly in Spanish, and were published 
at the same time that the printing of the Polyglott 
was going on. The object of the cardinal in 
publishing these works, which were wholly of a 
spiritual character, was that thereby all immoral 
writings might be banished from the domestic 
circle, and piety and devotion be increased. 

The following are the words of his latest biogra- 
pher, the Rev. Doctor Hefele, Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Tiibingen : — 

“Sowie mehrere kleine Schriften, welche der Erzbis- 
chof mehr zur Bildung des Volkes, als ftir den Gebrauch 
der Gelehrten, theils in lateinischer Sprache, theils in die 
castilische iibersetzt liesz. Es waren diesz—Die Briefe der 
heiligen Catharina ron Sienu; die Schriften der heiligen 
Angela von Foligno, und der gottseligen Aebtissin Mech- 
thilde ; die Stufenleiter der christlichen Volikommenheit 
von St. Joannes Climacus; die Lebens-regeln des heiligen 
Vincentius Ferrer und der heiligen Clara; die Betrach- 
tungen tiber das Leben Christi von dem Karthiiuser Lan- 
dulph, und eine Biographie des beriihmten Erzbischofs 
Thomas Beket yon Canterbury. Die Absicht des Ximenes 
labei war, schlechte Schriften aus den Familien zu ver- 
driingen und durch diese auf seine Kosten besorgten und 

ruckten Biicher, in weiten Kreisen Frimmigkeit und 
Gesittung zu pflanzen und zu vermehren, wesshalb er 
zahllose Exemplare verschenkte,” &c.— Der Cardinal 
Ximenes, von Carl Joseph Hefele, xiii. Haupt. 5. 148. 
Tiibingen, 1851. 





This account of the works published by the 


| great cardinal is taken almost word for word from 
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the invaluable life of Ximenes by Gomez, published 
at Complutum (now Alcal4é de Henares) in 1569. 
It is entitled De Rebus Gestis a Francisco Ximenio, 
Cisnerio, Archiepisco Toletano, libri octo, §c. 

J. Darton. 


The Georce anp Brive Boar. —A brief part- 
ing record of a landmark of Old London in The 
Atheneum of Oct. 17, deserves, I think, a place in 
“N. & Q. 

“A relic of Old London is now fast disappearing—the 
Blue Boar Inn—or the George and Blue Boar, as it came 
to be called later, in Holborn. For more than two hun- 
dred years this was one of the famous coaching houses, 
whence stages went to, and where they arrived from, the 
North and Midland counties. It is more famous still as 
being the scene — if Lord Orrery’s chaplain, Morrice, may 
be credited —where Cromwell and Ireton, disguised 
as troopers, cut from the saddle-flap of a messenger 
a letter which they knew to be there, from Charles I. to 
Henrietta Maria. They had previously intercepted a 
letter from the Queen to her husband, in which she re- 
proached him for entering into a compact of recon- 
ciliation with Cromwell and his party. This letter was 
sent on,and now they intercepted the reply, in which 
Charles spoke of them as rogues whom he would, by-and- 
by, hang instead of reward. According to Morrice, this 
sealed the king’s fate.* Such is the legend connected with 
the Blue Boar, Holborn, which is described, in Queen 
Anne’s reign, as ‘situate opposite Southampton Square.’ ” 

. or 
\. WA. 


Queries. 


Auctions iv Cumperitanp.—On attending in 
the summer a large sale of furniture, &c. in the 
parish of Millom, Cumberland —an event of so 
rare occurrence in that primitive neighbourhood 
that it attracted a large concourse—I was amused 
at hearing many of the bidders exclaim “ Penny,” 
“ Penny,” which the auctioneer, according to the 
amount of the last bid, interpreted “ A penny,” 
* Twopence,” “ Sixpence,” “ A shilling,” “ Half- 
a-crown,” “A crown,” &c. Does this queer 
mode of bidding exist in any other part of k 
land ? SENESCENS. 

Barrett anv Harris Famiry.—1. In the Army 
List of Roundheads and Cavaliers, in the 9th In- 
fantry Regiment of his Majesty Charles I., men- 
tion is made of C aptaine Barret: any information 
concerning him will oblige. 

2. In the Roll of Battle Abbey the name Bar- 
rett also occurs: any information concerning the 
= of armour will greatly oblige. ; 

In the Navy List of his Majesty's ships, &c. 
in yt List of "Roundheads and C ‘avaliers, com- 
manding the merchant ship “ Paragon,” is named 
Captaine Leonard Harris: any information con- 
cerning him will greatly oblige S1GISMOND. 


. 
ung 


[* For some notices of this veritable historical hoax of 
* the saddle letter,” see D’Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles the First, v. 323. Vide also the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xxii. 204.—Ep. } 
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Cuoak-Jape at Newmarket.—The following 
passage occurs in the Gent. Mag. 1755, p. 153, in 
allusion to the death of a then distinguished race. 
horse : — 

“Italian greyhounds, Dutch lap-dogs, monkeys, and 
maccaws, have been honoured with monuments and epi- 
taphs; but a race-horse as much surpasses these insigni- 
ficant animals, as White-nose was superior to a pack- 
horse. And I cannot but think, that an obelisk (with a 
proper inscription drawn up by Mess. Heber and Pond) 
should be erected near the Devil’s Ditch, or Choak- Jade, 
on New Market Heath, in honour of his memory.’ 

I am anxious to identify the place called Choak- 
Jade. Can any of your readers tell me where it 
is, and whether it took its unpleasant name from 
having near to it a pond devoted to the use of the 
ducking-stool ? A Lorp or a Manor. 


Cuares II.—Who was the author of — 

“ Eikon Basilike Deutera: a Portraicture of His Sacred 
Majesty Charles II. With his Reasons for turning Roman 
Catholic. Published by King James. Found in the 
Strong Box. Printed in 1694.” 

There is a copy of this work in the Melbourne 
Public Library. D. Bran. 


Melbourne. 


Exveanor CosHam (2™* S. xi. 170, 218.) — Can 
any of the readers of WN. & Q.” say whether 
Eleanor Cobham, before she became wife of Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, was the mother of 
his natural daughter Antigona, wife of Henry 
Grey, Earl of Tanke rville and Lord Powys? 
Antigona is said in Daniel and Trussell’s History, 
to have been Eleanor’s daughter, but no where 
else do I find it so stated. ‘The probability would 
seem she was her daughter, and married to Henry 
Grey (who was ward of Duke Humphrey's 
brother, John Duke of Bedford, Acts of Privy 
Council, iii. 177), when both were of very early 
age. E. K. J. 

Dr. Croty.— The late Dr. Croly was an ex- 
tensive contributor to Blackwood in its palmy 
days. Was he the author of a remarkable series 
of papers entitled “ The World We Live in” in 
the Magazine from 1836 to 1840 ? D. Brat. 

Melbourne. 


Diecuton tue Cartcaturist.—In a note (p. 2) 
to Black Gowus and Red Coats, or Oxford in 
1834, the author tells us that — 

“ Dighton, the celebrated Caricaturist, was invited by 
an Oxtord dignitary to meet several of the characters of 
the University at his house, that he might avail himself 
of the opportunity to sketch them. The first — 
of his portfolio was no other than the f figure of the in- 
sidious host himself.’ 

D. C. 


Who was this insidious dignitary ? 
Dutcu Deir.—I have lately met with a bowl 
of this ware, a foot in diameter, which possesses 


some antiquarian interest from bearing on its 
outer face, amid a garnish of quaint flowers and 
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foliage, an inscription commemorative of the 
Treaty of Ryswick in these words : — 

« Anno 1697, Den 20 September, is de vreede geslooten 
met Hollant, Spanjen, Engelant, en Vrancrijk.” 

Is anything known of the manufacture of such 
ware as a record of this famous peace? Is it 
possible to ascertain the name of the factory in 
which it was made ? Joun A, C. Vincent. 


Mrs. Firzuersert, etc. — Had bis late Ma- 
jesty George IV., when Prince Regent or Prince 
of Wales, any children by Mrs. Fitzherbert ? 
Had he any illegitimate offspring in Richmond by 
a Jewess towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or in any other part of Surrey or Kent? 

A Supscriser anp Constant READER ABROAD. 


Ganymepe. — In a MS. of my eae dated 
1675, describing the Castle of Chambord, in Tou- 
raine, in an apartment of which is an oval picture 
of Ganymede soaring in the air on an eagle, the 
writer appends the poetical moral of the story. 

I have some idea the quaint verses I quote are 
from George Wither’s Works, but perhaps some 
correspondent of yours can inform me if I am 
correct :— 

“When Gannymede himself was purifying, 

Great Jupiter his naked beauty spying, 

Sent forth his Eagle from below to take him, 

A Blest inhabitant in heaven to make him. 

And there, as Poets feign, he does still 

To Jove and other Godheads nectar fill. 

Though this be but a fable of their feigning, 

The Morale is a real truth pertaining 

To every one which husbands a desire 

Above the sts arry circles to aspire. — 

By Gannymede “the soul is understood, 

That, washed in the puryfying blood 

Of Sacred Baptisme, which doth make seeme 

Both pure and beautiful in God’s esteem. 

The Eagle means that heavenly Contemplation 

Which, after washings of regeneration, 

Lifts up the mind from things which earthly bee, 

To view those objects which faith’s eyes do see. 

The nectar, which is filled out and given 

To all the blest inhabitants of heaven, 

Are those delights which Christ has sayd they have 

When some repentant soul begins to leave 

Her foulness by renewing of her birth, 

And slighting all the p sleasures of the earth.” 

Tuos. E. Winnrneton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Tue Heart or St. Georce.—Is it known how 
at the Reformation the heart of St. George, and 
the other relics which had been deposited in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, were disposed of ? 
The heart of St. George had been brought into 
England by the Emperor Sigismund, when he 
came to visit Henry V. in 1416, and was preserved 
at Windsor with great veneration in the 
Henry VIII. 
and the knights to be kissed by them after the 
censing of the reader of the epistle ; and in pro- 
cessions was carried by the Prelate of the Order, 


reign of 
It was presented to the sovereign | 
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under a canopy, immediately before the sovereign 
(Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
pp. lvii. and Ixxxiv.) J. Woopwarp. 


*—Who 


“ JoserHtIne’s AppREss TO Napo.eon.’ 


| published some years ago a song called (I think) 


“ Josephine’s Address to Napoleon” in which the 


| lines occur ? — 


| &e., by Hal. 





| the Remainder of the Wine left in the Vessel, 


“See all the pomp of the world pass by, 
And think only of thee, 
Beloved one!” 
M. B. 
.—Can any 


“Kine’s Cottece MaGazing,” 1842 


| one inform me as to the authorship of the follow- 


ing dramatic contributions, original and translated? 
Vol. i. “ The Robbers of Schiller,” by Seleniakos, 
pp. 41, 90, &e. Ditto “Saluquia, the Moor’s 
Bride; a Dramatic Sketch,” by Puck, pp. 240-3 
Vol. ii. “ Emilia Galotti, from Lessing,” p. 265, 
Ditto, “Prometheus Bound from 
Who was editor of this 
R. Ineuts. 


Eschylus,” 
magazine ? 


no signature. 


Knock-out. — Whence is the term derived ? 
Perhaps from a knock given as a sign to warn the 
initiated to cease from bidding. Workmen speak 
of “ knocking off work,” which may be of similar 
origin. “Good Sir Robert” was entreated to 
“knock,” in order to terminate the Bridewell 
flagellations. “ Knock-under” is explained in 
1* S. iv. 234, by a reference to Johnson, which 
does not throw much light on its origin. 

VEBNA. 


Maxrxe Craret.—In Blount’s Fragmenta 
Antiquitatis, under the section of “ Grand Ser- 
jeantry, No. IV.,” is the following curious tenure : 

*‘ John de Roches ee the Manor of Winterslew, in 
the county of Wilts, by the Service, that when our Lord 
the King should abide at Clarendon, he should come to 
the Palace of the King there, and go into the Butlery, 
and draw out of any vessel he should find in the said 
Butlery at his choice as much Wine as should be needful 
for making (pro factura) a Pitcher of Claret (unius Picheri 
Claretti), which he should make at the King’s charge, 
and that he should serve the King with a Cup, and should 
have the Vessel from whence he took the Wine, with all 
together 
with the Cup from whence the King should drink that 
Claret.” 

The reference is given to a Roll 50 Edw. III. 
It seems at this time Claret was not the name of 
a pure wine, but of some mixture, or factitious 
wine. What is the earliest mention of Claret, and 
why should the word, evidently the French Clairet, 
or clear wine, be applied only to that produced in 
the Bordeaux districts ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


“Memoirs or Nine Livinc CuHaracters.” — 
Who was the author of this small volume (Dublin, 
1799)? The following are the characters de- 
scribed : — 
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“Mr. Foster, Mr. Curran, Mr. Grattan, Lord Nelson, 
Lord Rokeby, Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and 
Lord Charlemont ;” 
and to the sketch of Lord Nelson the signature 
“A. N. 8.” ABHBA. 


Moorcate anp Finspury Court Hovss. — 
Where shall I find any account of the taking 
down of Moorgate ? 

When was Finsbury Court House removed? I 
find by letters of Recorder Fleetwood that the 
Recorder of London sat for the trial of criminals 
at Newgate, Guildhall, and Finsbury Court House. 
When did this cease, and under what act of par- 
liament ? * W. Df. 

“ Parva Accesstonges.”—The Roman propric- 
tors were paid for their land partly in money, and 
partly in kind. Thus, Columella (i. 7.) says: — 

“ Sed nec dominus in unaquaque re, cui colonum obli- 
gaverit, tenax esse juris esse debet, sicut in diebus pecu- 
niarum, ut lignis et ceteris parvis accessionibus exigendis, 
qu arum cura majorem mok stlam quam impens im rusticis 
affert.” 


3 append 1, 


What were these “parve accessiones?” This 
was the system pursued in Scotland down to the 
beginning of this century, where the tenant was 
obliged to furnish a certain quantity of eggs, 
cheese, and fowls, which were known as “ cane 
fowls,” in addition to money rent. 
your readers add any other articles to the word 
mentioned by Columella ? C. T. Ramace. 

Tue Rev. Joun Pratrs was author of A New 
Universal Biography; The Self-Interpreting Tes- 
Dictionary of English Synonymes, and 
other works published in and before 1845, al- 
though some of them are without date. I am in- 
formed that he was a Unitarian minister at Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire. The date of his death is requested. 

One of the same name, also a Unitarian minister 
at Ilkeston and an author, died 1735. §S. Y. R. 


Cuaries Price, alias Parcu, that arch im- 
postor, who hanged himself in Tothillfields Bride- 
well (Town and Country Mag., 1786, p.710). A 
small pamphlet says his father went to London in 
1702, from South Wales, and disinherited his two 
sons, Thomas and Charles, giving his property to 
a daughter. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give the 
Christian name of the father, and the names of the 
sons of such Thomas and Charles ? GLwysic. 


tament ; 


Prince or Wacrs’s Featuers.—On the mould- 
ing of the rood loft docr at Croft, and of the porch 
at Winthorpe, co. Lincoln, occur two feathers, 
carved in the stone: those at Croft issue out of 
coronets, and those at Winthorpe out of helmets 
(I believe—they are, however, much worn). I 
should be glad to learn for what reason they were 
placed there? I ought to mention that Lord 
Monson has property in both parishes. A. S. 

* Where also was the lo 
*N. & Q.” 294 8, viii. 268,—Ep, ] 
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ulity of Finsbury Jail? See | 
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Teresa.—I should feel particularly obliged to 
your correspondent, R. 8S. Cuarnock, for any in- 
formation respecting the origin of the surname 
Teresa. Does it come from the Latin, or is it of 
Greek origin? Ribera, in his Vita Sancte Tere. 
sie Virginis (c ili.), considers it to be a pure 
Spanish word, as ancient in Spanish history as the 
names of Elvira, Sanchia, and Urraca. He also 
mentions that the old form of the word in Latin 
was Tarasia; afterwards it became Teresia, and 
hence Teresa. From this statement one would 
suppose that the name must have had a Latin 
origin. 

Again: how came the letter 2 to be inserted — 
thus Theresa? The great Spanish saint of this 
name always spells her name in her letters with- 
out the A—Teresa de Jesus. 1 possess her auto- 
graph, which proves the fact. J. Datrtox, 

Norwich. 

P.S. After I had written the above I acciden- 
tally met with a copy of the History of Christian 
Surname S, just published by Messrs. Parker & Son 
(2 vols.) At p. 272, vol. i. the author attempts 
to derive the name Jeresa from the Greek word 
depitw, to reap or gather in the crop. “ Hence 
comes the pretty feminine— Theresa, the reaper,” 
&e. I do not agree with the writer. Bopp or 
Max Miiller would not adopt, I think, this mode 
or method of derivation as being necessarily cor- 
rect. 








Famity or Tuornton. — My correspondent at 
Boston (U. 8.) writes as follows : — 

“The Rev. Thomas Thornton, ejected under the Act of 
Uniformity, 1662 (1 think he did not wait for legal pro- 
cess), came to New England, and, after a long and useful 
ministry, died in this city in 1700, in his 93rd year. He 
had children; Timothy (born about 1647-50), Theophilus, 
Thomas, Ann, Mary, Elizabeth, Priscilla. I should be 
delighted to identify this family of Thornton in England. 
Should these names on the parish register casually fall 
under the eye of the reader, a copy of the entries, with the 
name of the parish, would very much oblige.” 

Cuartes Bexe. 


Wetureton A Cannrnat.— Among some old 
music I find the following song, which seems (if it 
be genuine) to have been translated from the 
French. We are all aware that Richard I. was 
thought a cannibal by the Saracens, and their 
women for centuries silenced crying children with 
his name; but it is quite new to find Wellington 
ranked in the same category. The allusion to 
Rouen steeple seems to show it to be from Nor- 
mandy. ‘The air is very simple and pretty ; the 
words run thus : — 

“Baby! baby! naughty baby! 

Hush! you squalling thing, I say. 
Peace, this moment! or it may be 
Wellington will pass this way. 
Baby! baby! he’s a giant, 
Fall and black as Rouen steeple ; 
sreakfasts, dines, and sups, rely on’ 
Every day on naughty people. 
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“Baby! baby! if he hears you 
As he gallops past the house, 
Limb from limb at once he'll tear you, 
Just as pussy tears a mouse; 
And he'll beat vou, | at you, be 
And he’ll beat you all to p Up 5 
And he'll eat you, eat you, « it you, 
Gobble you, gobble you, snap! snap! 


at you, 


snap!’ 
There is no trace as to where these lines came 

from; but if they ever formed a popular song in 

France it is very likely the original words may be 

found. Can any of your re -aders give » further in- 

formation on the point ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Chusvics With Answers. 


Dr. Lampe: Mapame Davers.— Who were 
these? Randolph (ed. 1638, p. 53) classes them 
with prophets, soothsayers, gipsies, and the an- 
cient augurs and oracles, &c. : — 
“ Or is all witchcraft brained with Dr. Lambe ? 
Does none the learned Bungie’s soule inherit ? 
Has Mad Davers dispossest her spirit ? ” 
The last, 
living 


it will be observed, is spoken of as 
at the time of writing. 
J. D. Campretr. 
[Dr. John Lambe, of Tardebigger in Worcester, was a 
vile im rm stor who practised juggling, fortune-telling, re- 
vering lost goods, and likewi ked the pockets of 
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Mercuants AND TrRApESMEN’s Marxs.—Can 
anyone recommend to me a good work, contain- 
ing engravings of “ Merchants and Tradesmen's 


Marks ”? A. B. 


[On this curious subject our correspondent may con- 
sult with advantage the valuable work of William C. 
Ewing, Esq., entitled Notices of the Merchants’ Marks in 
the City of Norwich, 4to, Norwich, 1850, which not only 
contains eleven engraved plates illustrating 308 different 
marks, but an interesting account of their use and origin. 
In 1825 Mr. Woodward wrote a paper on this subject, 
which was read to the Society of Antiquaries, accom- 
panied by very accurate drawings. This manuscript, 
now we believe in the possession of Hudson Gurney, Esq. 
has been consulted by Mr. Ewing. These marks appear 
to have been in general use for about three centuries, 
namely, from 1300 to 1600. If merchants gave money 
towards the building or restoration of churches, their 
Marks (frequently a very ingenious amalgamation of 
threaded forms and tracery) were placed in the windows 
in honour of their liberality. This practice is thus no- 
ticed in Piers Plowman’s Creed : — 





“ Wyde wyndowes y-wrought, 
Y-wryten ful thikke. 
Shynen with shapen sheldes, 
To shewen aboute, 

With merkes of merchauntes 
Y-medeled betwene. 

Mo than twentie and two 
I'wyse ynoumbbred.” 


Coat-armour in early times not being allowed to men 
in trade, many merchant families (in spite of Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy) adopted their trade-marks in a 
shield (see an example in Boyne’s Tokens, Plate III. No. 





lads and lasses by showing the ‘earthly countenances of 

their future husban: is and wives in his crystal-glass. He 

was indicted at Worcester for witk ~ ift, &c., after which 
removed to London, and settled in the borough, wher 


he was tried for a 1 ape, but again escaped to practise his 

raved arts, until the infuriated mob pelted him to 
upon the 13th of June, 1628. See a very rare 
amphlet entitled “ A Brief Description of the notorious 
Life of John Lambe, otherwise called Dr. Lambe, together 

h his Ig Death, with a wood-cut of the 
pulace pelting him to death in the City of London, 4to. 
’ This work fetched at Gordonstoun’s sale 4/. 4s. ; 


’s, 21. 8s. Forty-four copies of it have since been 














nominious 








n Davers is without doubt the notorious Lady 
Ek leanor Davies, the youngest daughter of George, Earl of 
Castlehaven, and wife of Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
General for Ireland. She was a remarkable woman, but 
unfortunately believed that a prophetic mantle had de- 
nded upon her. The idea that she was a prophetess 
arose from finding that the letters of her name, twisted 
into an anagram, might be read Reveal, O Daniel! For 
some of her prophetical visions she was summoned before 
High Commission Court. “Much pains,” says Dr. 
Heylin, “was taken by the Court to dispossess her of this 
spirit; but all would not do till the Dean of Arches shot 
her with an arrow from her own quiver, and hit upon the 
Ni 











il anagram, Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a 

lie She was subsequently prosecuted for “An Enthu- 

stical Epistle to King Charles,” for which she wa 
fi 30001, and imprisoned two years in the Gate- | 
house, Westminster. Soon after the death of Sir John 
Davies she married Sir Archibald Douglas, but seems not | 
to have lived happily with either os her husbands. She 
lied inthe year 1652. See more respecting her in Bal- 


rd’s Memoirs of British Ladic s, P. 191.) 


| cent. 


5), and these were continued by their descendants as an 
hereditary distinction. The arms of the borough of 
Southwark are only a trade-mark. In the seventeenth 


| century these signs were falling into disuse, and were 


not = fined to wealthy merchants and ship-owners, but 
also by shopkeepers. They are partially used by 
a so brokers at the present day, and being purely 
arbitrary, cannot well be systematically classified. } 


a lop t 


PenNnsYLVANIAN Bonps.—Has the State of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S., ever in any way repudiated her 
bonds ? Amicus. 


[The State of Pennsylvania never repudiated her 
bonds. The only circumstance which gives a colourable 
pretext for the accusation, is the following : — 

From Aug. 1, 1842, to Aug. 1844, both inclusive, com- 
prising five semi-annual periods for payment of dividends, 
the State of Pennsylvania finding herself quite unable to 
meet these payments, gave her creditors each half year a 
certificate bearing interest for the amount due. The in- 
terest on the first issues was to be at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum; and on the second, five percent. It 
was understood that, as soon as the State could resume 
regular cash payments, these certificates for the arrears of 
dividends would be funded. In 1845, the State resumed 
payment, and passed a law to fund these in a five per 
stock, redeemable at the option of the State after 
ten years; but there is this blot upon her honour, she 


| compelled the holders of these six and five per cent. cer- 


tificates to accept only four and a half per cent. per an- 
num, which, added to the principal of the certificates, she 
converted into a five per cent. stock. Ever since this 
transaction she has kept perfect faith, and even now pays 
her creditors in the equivalent of coin. | 
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Srorm Sienars.—Is there a pamphlet published 
explaining or describing Admiral Fitzroy’s storm 
signals? Or will any of your nautical readers 
help an ignoramus to understand the interpreta- 
tion thereof ? H. 8S. 

{Our correspondent should consult on storm signals, 
Rear Admiral Fitz Roy’s Weather Book: a Manual of 
Practical Meteorology, 8vo, 1863, which gives an explicit 
account of the basis and the nature of those forecasts and 
occasional warnings which have been proved useful dur- 
ing the past two years. At pages 347—350, the storm- 
warning signals are described, accompanied with diagrams, 
On the important subject of storms in all its bearings, 
and considered with the ordinary movements of the at- 
mosphere, H. W. Dove's valuable work, The Law of 
Storms, may also be consulted. ] 


Quoration.— Whence do the following lines 

come, and what are the rest of them ?— 
“Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law, 
To a very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw.” 
P.P. 

[These lines occur in George Colman’s dramatic ro- 
mance, Blue Beard, p. 37, of the sixth edition, The song 
is too long for quotation. } 





Replies. 


ST. ANTHONY’S SERMON TO THE FISHES. 
(3" S. iv. 289, 331.) 


I can now further inform Canon Daron that 
the Addison in whose Travels in Italy this sermon 
was to be found, is the great Addison, whose works 
are easily procurable. I have met with it in the 
Talboys edition, vol. iv. p. 30; but the correct 
title of the book is, Remarks on several Parts of 
Italy, §c. in the Years 1701, 1702, 1703; and the 
original Italian is given in antiquated language 
and orthography, as well as a translation in Eng- 
lish. But so far is F. C. H.’s Portuguese version 
from being the “full length” form of the dis- 
course, that Addison's report of it is at least four 
times as lengthy, being very much more verbose, 
turgid, and flowery, although the drift and sub- 
stance of the two are the same. Evans’s Welsh 
version is only a meagre abridgment of Addison's 
English; although even in that form it very far 
outstrips the Portuguese. Still, since its original 
is so readily accessible, although too long for your 
columns, it would be waste of time to re-transfer 
the Welsh into English. One slight variation I 
note in the Brecknockshire vicar's account. Ad- 
dison, closely following the primitive authority, 
declares the fish to be “ deaf to hearing, dumb to 
speech,” where Evans puts “ yn fudion, yn aflafar,” 
i. e. “mute and speechless ;” because, I suppose, 
it occurred to him as a native of Wales and not of 
Ireland, that had the fish really been “ sordi ail’ | 


udire” (as the Italian calls them), they could | Norwich 
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hardly have known they were preached to at all, 
and so he preferred a tautology to an anomaly, 

Was not the whole the skit of some mediwyal 
wag upon the intolerable perversion of texts, 
which was then still more prevalent in the pulpit 
than it is now? Could the framer of the legend 
have meant anything but to show how the preachers 
of his day, even if forced to preconise salmon and 
lobsters, would find something in Scripture to 
wrench and torture into apparent relevancy to so 
ridiculous an occasion ? 

The capacity of animals for religion is a curious 
subject, but too large to be entered upon here; 
but a story from some East-Anglian local his- 
tory seems to show that there have been those 
who considered an incapacity in this respect a dis. 
tinctive characteristic of fish. The Yarmouth 
people once pulled up in their herring-nets some- 
thing which they suspected to be a mermaid, and 
therefore not a mere fish, but superhuman. To 
decide the question they took it to hear service at 
St. Nicholas’s church; but as the creature “shewed 
no signs of devotion,” they concluded it could be 
in no sense or degree a Christian; “ Christian” 
being in Norfolk the usual equivalent of homo as 
well as of Christianus. Seriously, I should like 
to know from Canon Datron, or F. C. H., whe- 
ther there has ever prevailed among the great 
Roman Catholic Doctors any opinion that was 
esteemed probable or commendable respecting a 
capacity for religion in beings below the grade of 
humanity ? G. C. Geipart. 





Many thanks to your obliging correspondents 
F. C. H., G. H. Kinestxy, G. C. Gerparr, &e., 
for having answered my Query so promptly. If 
Mr. Geipart would send to “ N. & Q.” a trans- 
lation of St. Antony’s Sermon from the Welsh, it 
would no doubt be interesting. But more in- 
teresting still would be the Sermon in the original 
Italian, if any of your correspondents should have 
met with it. 

There are, no doubt, various versions of the 
* model practical sermonette.” In the translation 
from the Portuguese, given by F. C. H., the com- 
mencement—* Dearly beloved fish" —is not given. 
Ribadenegra, in his Flos Sunctorum (edit. Madrid, 
1604, p. 457, Vida de San Antonio de Padua), 
represents the saint as beginning his sermon in 
these words: — “ Oydme ~ vosotros, pues estos 
hereges no me quieren oyr.” (“ Hear me, ye fishes, 
since these heretics refuse to listen to me.”) 

Unfortunately, Ribadenegra only gives a short 
epitome of the saint's discourse. 

The legends connected with St. Antony of 
Padua, are almost innumerable. I hope to send 
to “N. & Q.” in a few days another remarkable 
sermon, delivered by the saint to a wolf, trans- 
lated from the Dutch by a gentleman resident in 


J. Daron. 
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LONG GRASS. 
(3°4 S. iv. 288.) 

There seems little reason to doubt that this is 
the same as the “ Orcheston Long Grass” which 
excited so much attention amongst writers on 
husbandry some sixty years ago. In Withering’s 
Botany, vol. ii. 157, seventh ed., there is the fol- 
lowing account of it : — 

“At Orcheston, St. Mary, about eleven miles from 
Salisbury, is a small tract of meadow land, half a mile 
from the village of Shrewton, which is sometimes watered 
inthe winter by means of a spring flowing out of a lime- 
stone rock. It is mown thrice in the summer, and after 
a favourable season for watering, the first crop is nearly 
five tons per acre; the second about half as much. This 
extraordinary produce excited the attention of the Agri- 
cultural Society established at Bath ; and from the reports 
made to that Society, it appears that the crop principally 
consisted of Agrostis stolonifera.” 

The growth of this grass (which is the same as 
the Irish Fiorin (butter grass), is somewhat pecu- 
liar. It puts forth an abundance of long lateral 
stems, or stolones. These lying along the ground, 
and occasionally rooting at the joints, increase in 
length without limit. It is to these horizontal 
stems that the dimensions given by Norden refer. 
Johnson remarks (Grasses of Great Britain, p.37) 
that in Italy and the south of France, the poor 


people collect these creeping runners by the road- | 


side and elsewhere, binding them in small bundles, 
which they carry to market as food for horses. 
In dry situations the Creeping Bent grass is a 
troublesome wiry weed. In well-watered fields, 
as seen above, it produces an abundance of pala- 
table and succulent fodder. 
figures of the most esteemed varieties in his 
Hortus Gramineus. Further information may be 


found in the Gent. Mag. and Monthly Mag. for | 


1809 and 1810. In Young's Annals of Agriculture, 
1794, vol. xxii., and in an essay published by the 
Rev. Dr. Richardson of Clonfede, none of our in- 
digenous British grasses exceed about 6 feet in 
height. Amongst the highest are, Phalaris arun- 
dinacea, varying from 4—5 feet; Festuca arun- 
dinacea, 3—6; Glyceria aquatica, 3—6; Phrag- 
nates communis, 5—6. (Babbington’s Manual.) 


The following extract from Ray’s Catalogus | 


Plantarum Anglia, 2nd ed. (1677), p. 140, which I 
chanced to come upon while searching for some- 
thing else, evidently, I think, refers to Norden’s 
plant : — 


“Gramen caninum supinum longissimum. Two miles | 


from Salisbury, by Mr. Tucker’s, at Maddington, where- 
with they fat hogs: it is 24 feet long. Vide Mr. Fuller's 
Worthies of England, and Dr. Merret’s Pinax. An gramen 
longissimum J. B. (Johannis Bauhini Historia)? ex quo 
tusticos efficere ait equorum torques quibus aratra trahunt, 
et opiliones chlamydes pastorales quibus adversus pluviam 
utuntur.” 


The Italics are my own. 


In the Indiculus Plantarum Dubiarum at the 


Sinclair has several | 


| end of the third edition of Ray’s Synopsis Stir- 
pium, there is the following: “ Gramen arundi- 
naceum 30 pedes longum. On the south of the 
| Isle of Wight, by the seaside towards the Point.” 
| Dr. Bromfield identified this with Phragmites 
| communis, var. 8 repens, Meyer. He speaks of it 
| as extending “ to the length of from 20 to 40 or 
| even 50 feet.” (Phytologist, 1842, p. 146, and 
1850, p. 1093.) This variety of the common reed, 
| however, cannot be the Salisbury plant, since it 
| is only found in barren sandy places, and is, I 
should think, ill adapted for food for cattle. 
W. T. Dyer. 


MRS. COKAYNE OF ASHBOURNE. 
(3"* S. iv. 305, 338.) 

Some years ago, spending a few days at Ash- 
bourne in Derbyshire, I obtained from a de- 
scendant of this lady some interesting memorials 
of the Cokayne family. The Mrs. Cokayne to 
whom Dr. Donne addressed his letters was the 
mother of Sir Aston, the author of the Poems of 
divers Sorts. She was the daughter of Sir 
John Stanhope of Elvaston, Knight, and married 
Thomas Cokayne, Esq., of Ashbourne Hall, Der- 
byshire, and of Pooley, Warwickshire, in 1607. 
She resided at Ashbourne Hall long after her 
| son’s marriage, probably as her jointure house. 
Among Sir Aston’s Epigrams is the following, 
| 
| 


celebrating the gardens of this beautiful seat : — 
“ To my Mother, Mrs. Anne Cokain. 
“ Let none our Ashbourn discommend henceforth ; 
Your gardens shew it is a place of worth. 
What delicate sparagus you have growing there, 
And in how great abundance every year? 
What gallant apricots, and peaches brave, 
And what delicious nectarins you have! 
What melons that grow ripe without those glasses 
| That are laid over them in other places! 
What grapes you there have growing! and what wine, 
| Pleasant to taste, you made last vintage time! 
| Plant vines, and when of grapes vou have got store, 
Make wine enough, and I will ask no more: 
| Then Mr. Bancroft * in high lines shall tell 

The world, your cellar’s Aganippe’s well.” 

Among Dr. Donne’s epistles printed in A Col- 
lection of Letters made by Sr. Tobie Mathews, 1660, 
is one to Mrs. Cokayne, “ occasioned by the death 
of her son.” This was, probably, Thomas, the 
younger brother of Sir Aston, the precise date of 
whose death I have not been able to ascertain. 

For many years, down to the beginning of the 
present century, a room in Ashbourne Hall was 
known as “ Dr. Donne’s chamber.” 

Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


It is a little odd that Mrs. Cokain should be so 
little known when her head-dress’s eccentricity 





* Thomas Bancroft, a well-known satirist of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 
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has been immortalised by her nephew, poor There was in 1856, in a small street close by 


Charles Cotton, who calls her “ Mrs. Cokain in the 
Peake.” 

By this irreverence, says a MS. note in my 
copy; “he had his humour, but lost her estate.” 


li. J. H. 


Your correspondent, G. H. K. says that this 
lady was “doubtless a relation of the soi-disant 
Sir Aston Cockain or Cokayne.” Query, does 
this mean that Sir A. Cockain or Cokayne, the 
dramatic author and poet, was not legally entitled 
to the name? If so, on what grounds? In what 
year did Ashbourne Hall cease to belong to the 
Cokaynes? who sold it? and who was the last 
representative of the family living at Ashbourne 
or Derby at the early part of the present cen- 
tury? Lastly, who is the actual representative of 
the family, or is it extinct in the male line ? 

Dera. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
(3"* §. iv. 369.) 

The Times, quoted by Curneert Bepr, is 
mistaken in supposing that when Catholics take 
a new name in confirmation, the new name 
supersedes, or even precedes, the original name 
received in baptism. The person confirmed re- 
ceives an additional name only, and this is given 
him because he receives a new character —that of 








a confirmed Christian, and soldier of Jesus Christ. | 


[Tam always glad to see any exposure and con- 
demnation of the too frequent practice of giving 
strange and improper names in baptism; and I 
always protest against calling these Christian 
when there is nothing Christian about 
the Catholic Church are 
The following 
Ritual will show at once her 


names, 
them. The ck rgy 
forbidden to tolerate such names. 
extract from the 
spirit and practic 


of 


“ Et quoniam iis, qui baptizantur, tamquam Dei filiis | 


in Christo regenerandis, et in ejus militiam adscribendis, 
nomen imponitur, curet (sacerdos) ne obsceaena, fabulosa, 
aut ridicula, vel inanium deorum, vel impiorum ethnico- 
rum hominum nomina imponantur, sed potius, quatenus 
fieri potest, Sanctorum, quorum exemplis fideles ad pie 
vivendum excitentur, et patrociniis protegantur.” 

. 


F. C. H. 


Lord Monteagle does not derive his name | 


Spring from the season of the year, but from the 
alliance of his family with that of Spring, an 
Irish house; but connected, I believe, with the 
mcient Springs of Suffolk It is amusing to find 
Sydney Smith claiming, if he did, the invention 
of the name Saba; there being two saints so 
called in the Roman Calendar, one of whom has a 
basilica in Rome. It must, however, be admitted 
that he has feminised it. VEBNA. 


|} and composed thus of their names one name to he 


Poydras Market, in New Orleans, a shop, over 
which was the sign “ Abednego Hooper.” The 
man was a New-Englander, working in some 
Mississippi steamboat. His wife, 
who minded the shop, and who also hailed from 
“down east,” was known as Jael. A sister of 
either the man or his wife, living in the same 
house, was Selah Ann. C. W. 


( apacity on a 


Curusert Bepe may be pleased to know, that 
remote antiquity can be quoted to support his 
fancy of coining one name out of two others: 
such as Mareli, from Mary and Elizabeth. The 
old legend of Pilate, whose surname Pontius was 
given to him after conquering the Isle of Ponthus, 
commences thus in Caxton’s translation : — 

“ There was a king called Tirus, which knew carnally 
a maid called Pilam, which was daughter to a miller 
named Atus. And of this daughter he engendered a son, 
And she took her name, and the name of her father Atus, 
r Son, 
ind named him Pilatus.” 

Wiiw1Am Brapes. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 

Outré baptismal names appear to be adopted 
chiefly amongst the lower classes. 

The name of Shadrach, borne by Curuserr 
Bepe’s Worcestershire friend, is also that of an 
individual in that district, who was recently tried 
for some offence. At the last Staffordshire As- 
sizes, I note the name of Barzillai Foster, con- 
victed of unlawfully wounding at Harborne ; and 
that of Eli— borne, singularly enough, by two 
men tried at the same time on the same charge, 
of the respective surnames of Wakeman and 
Round. I was lately on a visit at Ringwood, in 
Hampshire ; and, while sitting outside the house 
one evening, was attracted by a red-headed and 
robust little Saxon, who came up the walk with a 
basket. I stopped him, and asked various ques- 
tions : all of which he answered readily enough, 
except “What's your name?” This bothered 
him; he tried to remember it, but could not. 
And I was so interested to find out, that I walked 
to his mother’s cottage the next day, and ascer- 


| tained from her that her hopeful received the 


name of “ Mahershalalhashbaz,’”—which she could 

neither properly pronounce or spell herself. ; 
She is a Mrs. Bradford; and is, I presume, still 

in her cottage at Ringwood. S 3 


[ have always thought it strange that, while we 
have such numbers of p rsons bearing the names 
of the New-Testament saints, especially the Evan- 
eelists, we can point to so few called after the 
Apostle of whose labours we have the fullest 
record, and who takes up by far the largest space 
in the records of the infant Church —St. Paul. 
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It is the more remarkable when one bears in 
mind that it is by no means an uncommon name 
among the members of the Greek and the Latin 


Cl ws one would more certainly expect to 
find, in Protestant countries, a ¢reater use of the 
name of this eninentiy doctrinal Apostle. I have 


not read Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Names, 
so do not know if she has noticed two (to me) 
yery unusual names: Damaris (Acts xvii. 34), 
and Ora. ‘The former is borne by a lady of my 
acquaintance ; and I have a note in my possession 
signed with the latter, as one of the two Christian 
names of the writer. 

In the summer of this year, during a holiday 
tour, I saw over a bootmaker’s shop, in a pleasant 
watering place in the Isle of Thanet, the name 
Paramour. And in the province of Ulster, in a 
decaying but picturesque town, memorable as the 
landing-place of William IIL, over a small chan- 
ller’s shop, was painte d the name Dubordiew. 

P. d J ACOBSON, 

Roger de Coverley appears, in Kent's Lenton 
Directory for 1768, in the humble position of 
“weaver” in King Street, Moorfields. S. T. 


Mars (3° S. iv. 170, 376.)—The account given 
by me represents the tradition of the University, 
as current especially among the younger memb ers, 
inmy day (1823-27). I thought I had e xpre ssly 
stated this: but I find I have only implied it, in 
my last paragraph, by the words “ There was not, 
in my time, any tradition......” That the 
circumstances 1 have mentioned were currently 
stated and believed, I know: I have heard them 
from many. If Maps were not an officer of the 
library, the conspicuous presence of his portrait 

within the library walls would be almost sure to 
lead to the belief that he was. 

It is asked, relative to Nicholson thinking that 

all old folios were maps, “ Was anything ever more 
absurd ? To this query I answer, Yes, some- 
thing was more absurd. What was it? It was 
what was given in the sentence preceding the 
question. “I am informed by the library autho- 
tities that such an office as Mr. Du Morean de- 
scribes never e xisted except in the imagination of 
that gentleman.” I doubt the accuracy of this 
stateme nt. I cannot believe the library autho- 

ities pretended to know the — of all the 
men who have ever heard that Cambridge had 
apublic library. Belong the assertion to whom 
it may, it is a million times more 7 to state 
that no human bein imagined a beadle to 
tarry out books from the public library, than to 

tate that one particular man was illiterate enough 
to fancy y all lar: ve books were mi ps. 

If the “ libr: ary authorities’ ’ will undertake to 
say that the notion of the library having a porter 





v ever 
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to carry out books never entered any imagination 


| 





| to keep this book, under the denomination of 


offici: al com- 
But without such a do- 
ve them so absurd. 

A. De Morean. 


Crerk or tHe Cuoequr (3" S. iv. 43.) — No 
such oflice was ever connected with the Court of 
Exchequer. We have a clerk of the estreats; a 
clerk of the market; a clerk of the nichils ; a clerk 
of the pells; a clerk of the pipe; a clerk of the 
and a clerk of the writs. The func- 
all > > officers may be learnt from Mr. 

Ancient Exche quer of England (1848, 
as to the office of clerk of 


but mine, I should highly value an 
munication to that effect. 


cument I cannot belix 


CUNEO f 
tions of 
Thomas's 
8vo); but 
the cheque. 
An ancient 
Royal, St. James's, called the Che 
contains entries of the dates of 
centlemen; notices of their 
ind various other matters relative to the internal 
management of the establishment. One of the 
gentlemen was (and perhaps is still) appointed 


. 


he is silent 


book is preserved in the Chapel 
que-Book. It 
admission of the 
removal, or death; 


“clerk of the cheque.” The office was once held by 
the celebrated Henry Lawes, as appears by the 
following entry in the above-mentioned book : — 

* 1662. Mr. Henry Lawes, one of the Gentlemen of His 
Majesties Chappell Royal, and clerke of the check, died 


Octob. 21; and in his place was sworne as Gentleman, 
Dr. John Wilson, Dt of Musick, Octob, 22.” 
I have some thoughts of recommending the 


Cheque- Book of the Chapel Royal to the notice of 
the Camden Society, as a document well worthy 


| of publication with illustrative notes. 


Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 


Antuony Youna (3"™ S. iv. 327.) —The com- 
position of “God save the King’ * is attributed to 
this musician, solely upon the authority of an un- 
dated copy publis hed by * Riley & W illiams, Com- 
meree Row, Blackfriars Road.” (See The New 
Mo nthly Magazine for 1816.) The copy states 

‘This air was compose <d by Mr. Anthony Y ‘oung, 
nt Organist of Allhallows Barking, Esse: 





Now, upon searching the registers of Allhal- 
lows, I find that no such person as Anthony 
Young was ever organist of that church. A Mr. 


Charles Young succeeded Mr. Bryan in 1713, 
where he remained until 1758—probably the year 
of his death. Anthony Young was organist of St. 
Clement-Danes, in 1707, in which year he pub- 
lished a coilection of songs; and nt msitd of 
Catherine-Cree Church, near the Tower. 

Thus, having shaken the authenticity of the 
publication of Messrs. Riley & Williams in 
particular, it may possibly weaken it in another, 

e. the claim of the National Anthem to have 
been composed by any musician bearing the name 
of Young. 

Now as to another point concerning the Youngs, 


one 
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Dr. Burney, in the fourth volume of his History 
of Music, speaking of the year 1744, says : — 

“ At Covent Garden the singers were Mrs. Lampe and 
Miss Young, sisters of Mrs. Arne; and all three daughters 
of Anthony Young, organist of Catherine-Cree Church, 
near the Tower,” 

On the contrary, Sir John Hawkins, in the fifth 
volume of his History of Music, says: — 

“There was one Mr. Charles Young, organist of the 
church of Allhallows, Barking, who had three daughters, 
namely, Cecilia, Esther, and Isabella.” 

Thus the two historians have each given a dif- 
ferent father to the well-known three Misses 
Young. I thought to reconcile these contradic- 
tory accounts by finding that Anthony and Charles 
were one and the same person; but this is im- 
possible, as Charles Young was certainly organist 
of Allhallows during the time that Anthony Young 
was, with equal certainty, organist of Catherine- 
Cree Church. 

Can any correspondent throw light upon these 
discrepancies of the two historians ? 

Epwarp F., Rimpavtt. 


SIGNET ASSIGNED TO Mary, Queen or Scots 
(3 S. iv. 396.)—In a paper read before the mem- 
bers of the British Archaolozical Association, and 
printed in vol. xvii. of its Journal, p. 223, Hen- 
rietta-Maria, Queen of Charles I., was fully es- 
tablished as the real owner of this heraldic signet. 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming, the author of the paper, was 
the first to draw attention to the fact that the M. 
on the dexter side of the shield has a bar drawn 
horizontally across it, so as to convert it into a 
very neat monogram of H. and M., the initials of 
Henrietta-Maria. The original signet is now in 
the possession of Cardinal Wiseman, who pur- 
chased it at the sale of the effects of the Earl of 
Buchan ; and as I have impressions both from the 
original and from fac-similes, 1 have no doubt 
that your correspondent T. A. H. will now easily 
observe the peculiarity of the monogram, and 


concur with Mr. Cuming in assigning it to Hen- 
rietta- Maria. M. D. 
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“ Patras Armata ” (3" §, iv. 373.) —If Moule 
had quoted the complete title of this work he | 
would have perceived that it had no more to do | 
with heraldry than with Chinese music. It is a | 
work well worthy of perusal whenever the garot- | 
ting system again becomes prevalent in our social | 
community, and is entitled — 

“ Pallas Armata: the Gentleman’s Armorie, wherein 
the right and genuine use of the Rapier and of the Sword, 
as well against the right handed as against the left handed 
man, is displayed: and now set forth and first published 
for the common good by the Author. Printed at London | 
by I. D. for Iohn Williams, at the signe of the Crane in 
8. Paul’s Churchyard, 1639. 12mo.” 

It is dedicated by G. A. (who is he?) to R. | 
Grenvile, Ja. Clavering, Jo. Wolstonholme, Thos. | 


| called commonly the Devil's house. 


[34 S. IV. Nov. 21, 63, 





Newce, W. Wats, and J. Simand. It also con. 
tains Commendatory Verses by Sam. Brigges, Jo, 
Godolphin, Anthony Askham, Jo. Sotheby, Tam. 
berlayne Bowdler, A. Smallwood, Wm. Creed, 
Richard Lovelace, Wm. Bewe, D. Vivian, and 
W. W. Oxoniensis. Bindley’s copy is now in the 
Grenville collection at the British Museum. The 
work appears very rare. J. Yeowstt, 


InxsTanp (3™ §. iv. 348.) — In reply to Pror. 
De Moraan’s inquiry respecting the inkstand, I 
beg to say that I bave for many years used one of 
a similar description, with the exception of the 
containing saucer. I have always found it to 
answer exceedingly well, but an improvement may 
be made by the addition of a moveable cover to 
the projection in front, to prevent the access of 
dust to the ink. I have made my cover of a piece 
of thin sheet gutta percha. I am informed that 
similar inkstands have been procured from Messrs. 
John and Richard Reeves, of Birmingham. 

N. S. Hervexen. 


The inkstand referred to by your correspondent, 
is or was to be had at Messrs. Perry and Co.'s, 
London. H. Fisuwicx. 


Dvuxe or Krneston’s Reament (3 S. iv. 269.) 
Upon the breaking out of the rebellion in favour 
of the Pretender, in 1745, the Duke of Kingston 
raised a regiment of light horse at his own ex- 
pense, for the support of the reigning sovereign. 
This corps particularly distinguished itself at the 
battle of Culloden in its gallant charge against the 
Highland clans, and for its activity in their pur- 
suit. On the suppression of the rebellion the 
regiment, in accordance with the terms upon 
which the men had enlisted, was disbanded at 
Nottingham ; but in consequence of the high ap- 
proval of its conduct during its short though 
eventful service, the Duke of Cumberland was 
authorised to receive as many of the officers and 
men as would reengage for his regiment of light 
dragoons. All the men except eight, and most of 
the officers, availed themselves of this offer. The 
regiment subsequently served under the Duke in 
the Netherlands, and evinced signal gallantry at 
the battle of Laffeld or Val, on Sunday, July 2, 
1747. Two years afterwards, in consequence o 
the peace, the regiment was disbanded. 

Txomas CARTER. 

Horse Guards. 


Devi, A prover Name (3" S. iv. 123.)—On 
the Essex bank of the Thames there is a house 
On looking 
over some old maps, I find it is there designated 
Deval’s house. This is a difference of only 4 
letter. Surely no one would accept or keep such 
a patronymic as Devil. I suspect that Devil's 
Lane, Devil’s House, Devil's Hill, and other sim 
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lar appellations, are, sometimes at least, simply 
corruptions of Deval, or of Deville. Be 

Poets’ Corner. 

Sr. Perer’s-1n-tue-East (3' S. iv. 307.)— 
Local traditions as to the existence of subterra- 
neous passages connected with churches are, I 
think, rather common. I have often come across 
accounts of them, but at this moment can ¢all 
to mind but the following. At Bury Hall, Ed- 
monton, said to have been the residence of the 
regicide Bradshaw, there is in one of the cellars 
the opening of a subterraneous passage, now 
blocked up, said to lead to the church a mile dis- 
tant. Ray, in his Ttineraries (“ Select Remains,” 
1760, p. 164) in an account of York Minster, 
reports “That it is said, there is a large vault 
under the choir, and from thence a passage to 
Ouse bridge.” W. 'T. Dyer. 

“ CLEANLINESS NEXT TO Gop.tiness” (1* S. iv. 
491.) —The late Mr. Joshua Watson told me that 
he had heard this proverb should be “ Cleanliness 
isnext to goudliness ;” or, next to the possession 
of good looks, tidiness is to be valued. This 
seems a very probable reading. Have any of 
your readers heard it thus quoted ; and if so, 
by whom, or where ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Foxnanere (3% §. iv. 123.) — This worthy, 
whatever his other sins may have been, certainly 
isnot (from onomatoépy) to be convicted of the 
crime by all sportsmen most to be abhorred, that 
of vulpicide. He did not hang foxes, but simply 
dwelt by the “ hanger ””—or hanging wood, where 
foxes delighted to dwell. ‘The word “hanger” is 
noticed by Holloway as a hanging wood on the 
declivity of a hill, He calls it a Hampshire wood. 
I have also met with it in Surrey. Is such a 
phrase used in the north? or, if not, what is its 
equivalent ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Sr. Mary Marreton (3 S. iv. 5, &c.) —May 
not this have been simply a misreading of some 
old black-letter inscription, stating the church to 
be dedicated to St. Mary the Mother, and her 
Son: S: far : Mat: lia; —“ Sancta Marie 
Matri filioque.” It does not seem very likely 
that, in the Middle Ages, either Arabic or Syriac 
words should have been used in the dedication of 
a London church. The above alsois nearly equi- 
valent to the “ Virgini pariture.” , 

Poets’ Corner. 

Tue Prince IMPERIAL DESCENDED FROM 
Biancug pe France (3" S. iv. 306.) —I find the 
following note among some MS. papers, and send 
itto you just as I jotted it down. The French 
book referred to was published, I believe, very 
recently. 

“Charles de Tourtoulon —Jacme I** le Conquérant, 
Roi @’Aragon,” ete. [Endeavouring to prove that the 
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Prince Imperial is descended, by the mother’s side, from 
Blanche de France, fille de Saint-Louis. ] 
J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Ros (3™" S. iv. 193.)—A friend informs me 
that rob, which Dr. Bell states “is identical with 
many West Indian words for the inspissated juice 
of vegetables,” is an Arabic word of the same 
meaning. Our old cookery books give us re- 
ceipts for making “ currant rob” (a very delicious, 
if not efficacious, remedy for sore throat); and 
the word was doubtless imported, with many 
others of our chemical terms, from the learned 
men of the East. R. 


Discovery or THE Trrian Purpre (3" S. iv. 
353.)—The legend is found in the fourth chapter 
of the first book of the Onomasticon of Pollux, 
edit. Hagenow, 1521. Blaze has thrown it into a 
dramatic form ; but it is, in all its essential parts, 
the same story which is told by Pollux. The 
lady says: — 

“Ouvx %n mpoojKerOa tov Aoiwod rv ‘HpaxAéa 
ei wh airy xoulocev eodira tav Tod Kuvds xXELhav 
eveidéorepay.” 

The dog's name is not given, and the lady Tyro 
was a native of the country in no way connected 
with the mythological characters mentioned by 
your correspondent W. D. In the fragments of 
Palephatus (p. 62), in the edition of Opuscula 
Mythologica, Physica, et Ethica, Amstel. 1688, 
Palephatus, with his usual rationalising spirit, 
gives the story in a much more prosaic form. 
His statement is to the following effect. Hercules, 
a Tyrian philosopher, was walking on the shore, 
when he observed a shepherd's dog chewing an 
oyster—from which the dye is procured. The 
Shepherd, thinking that the redness round his 
dog’s mouth arose from blood, wiped it with some 
wool, which he happened to have in his hand. 
Hercules, examining it carefully, was surprised 
to find that it was not blood, but liquor from the 
shell-fish ; and proceeding immediately to the king, 
made him acquainted with his discovery. The 
king took advantage of this information, and 
caused a purple dress to be prepared for his royal 
person. The discovery of purple is very fully 
treated in a note of Blaise de Vigenere on Philo- 
stratus, but I cannot refer to the work. There is 
also something in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus on 
the subject. C. T. Ramace. 


Bisuor’s Dress (3" S. iv. 247, 359.) —It may 
interest your correspondents who have written on 
this subject to mention, that the mitre was worn 
by Samuel Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut, who 
was consecrated at Aberdeen, in 1784, as the first 
bishop of the church in America. He must in- 
deed have been a noble-looking man, if at all like 
his engraved portrait in the vestry of St. Andrew’s 
in Aberdeen. 
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The mitre, made of black satin, with a cross on 
the front, and on the back a crown of thorns, is 
preserved in Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. ; 
having been presented to it by the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, M.A.—whose beautiful book, 
Christian Ballads, must be familiar to many of 
your readers. 


robes; and I have heard that the present Bishop 
of Brechin does the same on some occasions. 
[ transcribe the description of the mitre : — 
“ The mitre with its crown of thorns, 
Its Cross upon the front: 
Not for a proud adorning worn, 
But for the battle’s brunt : 
‘his helmet, with Salvation’s sign, 





Of one whose shield was faith : 

This crown of him, for right divine, 
Who battled unto death! 

“ Oh keep it, till the moth shall wear 

Its co liness to d .» 

ryvp of a crown that’s laid ip where 
There is nor moth, nor rust: 

I'ype of the Lord’s commission given, 
lo this our western shore ; 


rhe rod of Christ, the keys of heaven, 
rhrough one, to thousands more.” 
OXONIENSIS. 


rd 


Metination or Serutcuran Monuments (3 
S. iv. 363.)— It has long been ruled that “ no 
person has a right to remove or deface any memo- 
rial laid or placed in memory of the dead.” Over- 
laying with new tiles old memorial stones is per- 
haps not destroying them nor defacing them; but 
it certainly is effacing them, and it is a mere 
subterfuge. By a recent Act (24 & 25 Vict. 
c. 97), there is a provision “ that if any person 
shall wilfully destroy or damage (inter alia) any 
monument or other memorial of the dead, in any 
church or churchyard, he shall be liable to be 
imprisoned for six months with hard labour,” 
without excepting the offender from “action at 
law, and damages for the injury committed.” 

The sooner an example is made the better. 

H. T. Ernuacomse, M.A. 

Clyst St. George. 

Onscure Scortisn Sarnts (3™ S, iv. 111, 362.) 
Both Nennius and the Annales Cambria attribute 


Edwin's baptism to Rum Map Urbgen, or Rhun- | 


ab-Urien Rheged; while it has been legitimately 
inferred from Bede that this sacrament was ad- 
ministered to King Edwin by Paulinus, identified 
with Pawl Hén, the Abbot of Ty-gwyn, or Whit- 
land, in Carmarthenshire, and instructor of S. 8S. 
Dewi and Teilo. S. Paulinus was originally a 
North Briton, as stated by Rees, Welsh Saints, 
p. 187; 
Wales, London, 1853, p. 153, evidently inclines to 
the belief that S. Paulinus, Pawl Hén, and Rum 
ab Urien Rheged are one and the same person. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


From a note to the edition of that | 
work of 1861 (p. 210), it would seem that Bishop | 
Seabury wore the scarlet hood of a D.D. over his | 


and Mr. Woodward in his History of 


[3ra S. IV. Nov. 21, 63, 


ag 


| ‘The chronology, as Mr. Woodward observes, 
| would make against this supposition; but on the 
| whole it would perhaps be easier to accept the 
| identification than disallow it merely on the au- 
| thority of such chronology as we have of those 
days. “Ina Lift of Merlin, by ae Ileywood, 1812, 
where the old tales of Brute, &e. are related, 
Edinburgh Castle is attributed to Ebrank, who is 
| said (p. 6) to have “ built also in Scotland the 
| Castle of Maidens, now called Edinburgh Castle.” 
W. Bowen Row .anps. 
P.S. S. Paulinus would seem to have been far 
from stationary during his career, having been 
variously traced to North Britain, the Isle of 
Man, Caerworgorn, Llandewi Brefi, and Whit- 
land, to say nothing of his expedition to Rome, 
He was commemorated Nov. 22, under the title 
of Polin, Esgob, i. e. Bishop. 


Rocrer Kenyon (2™ S. i. 49.) —He was son of 
the Rev. Edward Kenyon, B.D., rector of Prest- 
| wich, Lancashire, and after being educated in 
| Stockport School, was admitted a pensioner of §. 
| John’s College, Cambridge, April 10, 1682, at. 

15, his father being then deceased. In 1635-6 he 

proceeded B.A., being admitted a Fellow of his 
college on Mr. Ashton’s foundation, March 1j, 

1686-7. On Feb. 28, 1694-5, he was admitted to 

a medical fellowship in the room of Edward Stil- 
lingfleet, M.D. Michael Theobald was elected to 
this fellowship June 10, 1696, but gave way again 
to Kenyon April 19, 1697. When or how he 
ultimately vacated his fellowship, we are not in- 

formed: but he took no higher degree than B.A. 

On Dee. 22, 1703, he was admitted a Licentiate 

of the College of Physicians. He was a nonjuror, 

and instrumental in the publication of Charles 

Leslie’s Works, 1721. He died at St. Germains. 

We desire to ascertain the date of this event. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 





Cambridge. 
| Tue Karser-Saat at Franxrort (3" S. iv. 
352.)—The mottoes of the emperors, copies of the 
portraits in coloured lithography, with brief bio» 
graphical notices, will be found in the following 
| work, a copy of which is in the Art Library o 
the South Kensington Museum : — 

“Schott und Hagen. Die deutschen Kaiser. Nach 
den Bildern des Kaiser-Saales im Rémer zu Frankfurt 
am-Main, in Kupfer gestochen und in Farben ausge- 
fiihrt. Mit den Lebensbeschreibungen der Kaiser von 
Albert Schott, Professor der Sprache und 
Literatur und Dr. Karl 


um Gymnasi . 
Hagen, Professor der Geschichte in Heidelberg. Folio. 


Frankfurt, 1847. 
R. L. 
See that strange work, Wanley’s Wonders « f the 
Little World. H. dS. G. 


Marven (3" §. iv. 268.)—Sir Thomas Murfyn, 
Knt., citizen and skinner of London, served the 
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ofice of Sheriff in 1511, and that of Lord Mayor 
jn 1518. Stowe says he was “ sonne to George 
Merfine of Ely.” His daughter Frances married 
Sir Richard Williams, Cromwell, great- 
erandfather of the Protector. Heylin (Wright's 
edition ) and Stowe give his arms, Or, ona chev ron 
sa, 2 mullet with a crescent for difference. I do 
not know how Sir Thomas was related to the 
Cambells (not Campbell), but both being civic 
families, I think I have put your correspondent 
on the right scent. H. 8. G. 


alias 


Forp (3° S. iv. 291.)—For some particulars of 
Simon Ford, see the Herald and Genealogist, 
p, 432, note.* 

I take this opportunity of correcting an error in 
acommunication of mine in “N, & Q.” 2"¢ §, xi, 
910, where I have stated that Jane Hickman, 
widow, married for her second husband Dr. Simon 
Ford, which is wrong; it should be Dr. Joseph 
Ford, a physician at Oldsminford. This person 
being described as “ Dr. Ford of Oldsminford,” 
and being then unaware of the existence of the 
physician, I too hastily came to the conclusion 
that it was the divine. H. S. G. 


Dr. Leonarv Snetiace (3 §. iv. 353.) — 
Leonard Wilhelm Snetlage was a “ Privatdocent” | 
inthe University of Halle, subsequently in that of | 
Gittingen, and finally in Berlin. He was born at 
Tecklenburg, in Prussian Westphalia, Aug. 5, | 
1743, and died at Berlin, Nov. 10, 1812. Besides | 
the work mentioned by J. A. G. he published — 

“Contes Politiques et Fabuleux du dix-huitieme | 

Berlin, 1779. 8°.” } 

“De juris universi ratione. Hale, 1789. 8°.” 
“De methodo jus dicendi. Halex, 1789. 8°.” | 
S. Harxerr. | 


1 


3) 
Siecle. 


De Veres, Earts or Oxrorp (3 S. iv. 351.) 
G.W. J. is mistaken in supposing that John de | 
Vere, who died in 1526, and was buried at Colne 
Priory, was the last Earl of Oxford of that name. 
He was the fourteenth Earl of Oxford, and was 
succeeded by another John de Vere, who died in 


1539, and was buried in the church of this place. | _ 


The title became extinct at the death in 1702 
of Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth Earl, who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. L. A. M. 
The arms of this family were, Quarterly gu. 
and or, in the first quarter a mullet arg. For | 
origin see Leland, quoted by Burke, Patrician, 
it. 314. Crest, on a chapeau, a boar (verres, in 
illusion to the name), passant arg. Supporters, 
dexter, a boar; sinister, a harpy. Motto, “ Vero 


nihil verius.” T H.S. G. 


Conrracts : 


: A PER CENTAGE DEDUCTED (3" §, 
lv. 287.)—It was a custom in the early days of in- 


| 
} 


* "¥ : - . - -: : : ~ - ’ 
For “ died April 7, 1619 ” in that note, read “ 1699.” | 

t Comp. “ Vero verius ergo quid sit audi.” —DMaurt. viii. 
ep. 76, | 
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surance for the offices to insert in the policy (I sup- 
pose merely for the purpose of profit) a provision 
for a small per-centage deduction from the claims. 
Thus the Fire Policies issued by the Corporation 
of the London Assurance set forth that “ The loss 
or damage shall be paid in money immediately 
after the same shall be settled and adjusted, de- 
ducting only three pounds per cent”; while the 
Life and Marine policies of the same Corporation 
provided for an abatement in each case of 2/. per 
cent. See the forms given at length in Magens 
On Insurances, 4to, Lond., 1755, vol. ii. pp. 379— 
384. Another somewhat similar custom of the 
early underwriters in cases of Marine Insurance 
was, not to pay for any damage that did not 
amount to 37. per cent. of the whole sum insured ; 
thus, if 100 bales of goods were insured, and three 


| of them lost, the underwriters would not pay 


anything. Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 
Latin Transtation (3° §. iv. 
lation of Pope's 


353.)—A trans- 
‘Universal Prayer” into Latin 
sapphics forms part of the following work : — 

Jac 


“A. Popii Excerpta Quedam.  Latind reddidit 


Kirkpatrick, M.D. Londini, 1749.” 
It commences thus : — 
“ Omnium Sator venerande, cultus 
Omne per sxc’lum, populo vel omni, 
Barbaris, sanctisque, sophisque cunctis, 
Sive Jehovam, 
Seu Jovem dicunt Dominumve” .. . &e. 
Jon J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Mevanctuon (3 §, iv. 352.) — The reference 
is to a letter, headed : “ Judicium de Demoniacis 
puellis, que Rome agitate sunt & Diabolo, scrip- 
tum ad Hubertum Languetum Burgundum ;” and 


| printed, at p. 386, in Peucer’s Epistole selectiores 


aliquot Philippi Melanthonis, Witeberge, 1565. 
. - # . c 
In the original it stands thus : — 

“ Ante annos duodecim erat mulier in Saxonia, que 
nullas literas didicerat, tamen cum agitaretur & Diabolo, 
post conciatus, loquebatur Grace et Latine de futuro 
bello Saxonico. Erit magna angustia in terra, et ira in 
populo, %¢ra: dvdynn em ths yis Kal dpyh ev TE Aaw 
7 ire.” 

From this, it does not appear that Melancthon 
Saw the young woman in question, 
C. W. Brxenam. 


Origin or THE CARRIAGE CALLED A Fy (3"¢ 
S. iv. 345.) — When I was at Cheltenham, in or 
about 1817, I saw a small low carriage drawn by 
two men. On either side was depicted an owl, 
under which was the motto: “ We fly by night.” 
The same kind of carriage was soon afterwards 
introduced into Reading; but as far as my recol- 
lection serves, it had not the owl and motto. 

C. H. Coorrr. 


Cambridge. 


Mrs. Hemans’s Famity (3" S. iv. 323, 360.)— 
I regret that Iam unable fully to reply to Lorp 
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LytTetton’s inquiries respecting the allusions in | y 1 of Irels > im 
| and privileges which it enjoyed as an ecclesiastical esta. 


“The Graves of a Household.” One point, how- 
ever, does not appear to admit of doubt ; namely, 
that the lines beginning 

“ One, midst the forest of the west,”— 


were actually intended by Mrs. Hemans as an 


Scott Browne. 


This we learn on the best autho- | 


| de Viridi ligno alias Newry et Mourne. 


—— 


who was Marshal of Ireland, with all the immunities 


blishment ; and he was permitted to use in his Court the 
ancient seal of the charter, on which is represented q 
mitred abbot in his alb, sitting in a chair, supported by 
two vew trees—the motto, Sigillum exempta jurisdictionis 
The proprietor is 


A . | ex officio Rector of the parish, and has the power of grant- 
allusion to the burial-place of her brother, Claude | 


rity, that of Mrs. Owen; who, in her Memoir of | 


her gifted sister, has appended the opening lines 
of the poem to a note recording the death of this 
brother in Canada, as quoted in my former com- 
munication. 

It appears, from Mrs. Hemans’s “Juvenile 
Poems” ( Works, vol. vii. pp. 337, 339), that one 
of her brothers was at the battle of Corunna ; and 
that another (the eldest) was with the army dur- 
ing the Peninsular War. 

I am not aware, however, whether it is of either 
of these she writes : — 

“ One sleeps where southern vines are drest 
Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colours round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain.” 
Or of the other, that — 
“ The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one — 
He lies where pearis lie deep.” 

Probably these allusions are imaginary, as Lorp 
LytTELTon supposes; but the key-note of the 
composition being struck in her mind by the cir- 
cumstances of the death and burial of one brother 





in Canada, and the eventful circumstances in | 


which other members of her family had been 
placed, “ the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
saw not that which was, but that which might 
have been; and thus, to this inspiration, we owe 
this beautiful poem. 

It would be interesting, however, if Mrs. He- 
man’s son, or some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
who may be better qualified than myself, would 
supply further information on the subject. 

WiriaM Ke tty. 

Leicester. 

Exempt Jurispiction or Newry AND Mourne 
(3"* S. iv. 351.) —“ Some curious and interesting 
particulars of the Lordship of Newry” will be 
found in the Statistical Survey of Ireland, co. Ar- 
magh, pp. 373—393. Newry Abbey was founded, 
anno 1153, by Maurice M‘Loghlin, monarch of 
all Ireland, as a monastery for Cistercians : — 

“From thence, until the reign of Henry VIII. it 
flourished, and had amassed considerable treasures; but 
this monarch changed its constitution to a Collegiate 
Church for secular priests, anno 1533. A confirma- 


tion of all its possessions was granted, reserving only to | 


the Crown the yearly rent of four marks; but a few 
years after, when Henry shook off his subjugation to 
the Papal See, it shared the fate of the other religious 
houses, and was dissolved; but in the reign of Edward 
VI., the Lordship was granted to Sir Nicholas Bagnall, 


ing marriage licenses and probates of wills: the tithes 
are his property, and it is even a matter of doubt whether 
the bishop could oppose his officiating in person, although 
not in orders. He holds courts baron and leet, and his 
jurisdiction overrides the powers of the sheriff of the 
county in his district.” 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A, 


Your correspondent Apnsa may find at least 
some of the information he requires, in the Newry 
Magazine for 1815, which was edited by Stuart, 
whose History of Armagh (Newry, 1819,) is well 
known. B. E. 8. 


Tue Gate or Dernam Park (3° S. iv. 7.)— 
From my memoranda relative to the Trotter 
family, I find that John Trotter, Esq., purchased 
the estate of Derham Park, in the parish of South 
Mimms, near Barnet, in 1798 ; and built the pre- 


sent mansion. ‘The magnificent gateway cost 
2,000/. I find no mention of its having been a 


Cromwell memorial. Epwarp F. Rimsaautt. 


Suamrock (3" §, iv. 187, 233.)—I think the 
balance of probability is decidedly in favour of 
identifying this plant with the Dutch Clover 
(Trifolium repens). The sorrel, Oxalis acetosella 
(a), is almost exclusively a wood plant, and 
hence is much less likely to have attracted St 
Patrick’s attention than the Dutch or White 
Clover, which abounds everywhere. What can 
be the plant intended by your correspondent, S. 
RepmonD, it is impossible to divine, since there 
is no species of Trifolium “ peculiarly indigenous 
to some parts of Ireland only,” nor is the 7r- 
folium repens at all “silky in leaf and stem. 
Mackay, in his Flora Hibernica, 1836, observes 
that it was the plant which he had observed worn 
as the Shamrock for the last thirty years. I may 
be allowed to say, that the Wood-sorrel is not pro- 
perly, as stated by one of your correspondents, 
the Herb Trinity, since that name belongs to the 
Wild Pansy, Viola tricolor(a), so called from the 
three colours combined in its flower. 

W. T. Drzs. 

King’s College. 


Wanp or Granp Masters or THe ‘lemMPLaRs 
(3 §S. iv. 307).— A. pe T., who inquires about 
this, will find it thus described in Jvanhoe: — 


“In his hand (i. e. Lucas Beaumanoir, the Grand 
Master) he bore that singular abacus, or staff of office, 
with which Templars are usually represented, having # 
the upper end a round plate, on which was engraved the 
Cross of the Order, inscribed within a circle or orle, 4% 
heralds term it.”—Jvanhoe, vol. ii. p. 213, edition of 1851. 
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gra §, IV. Nov. 21, ’63.] 


And at p. 240 of the same volume, in the beau- 

tiful description of the trial of Rebecca at the 
Preceptory of Templestowe, the abacus is again 
mentioned : — 

“Qn an elevated seat, directly before the accused, sat 
the Grand Master of the Temple, in full and ample robes 
of flowing white, holding in his hand the mystic staff, 
which bore the symbol of the order.” 

There is no note in this edition explaining or 
describing the properties attributed to this mystic 
emblem. OxXonIENSIS. 

Crapaup Rive (3" S. iv. 351) would seem to 
be aring with a crapaudine,— 

“ Sorte de pierre qu’on croyait autrefois se trouver dans 
la téte du crapaud, et qui est une dent pétrifiée du poisson 
appellé loup marin.” —Landais. 

Rabelais (3. 17) speaks of a crapaudine — 

“ Avec profonde réverence lui mist au doigt medical 
une verge d’or bien belle, en laquelle estoit une crapau- 
dine de Beusse magnifiquement enchassée.” 

Hugue de Méry, in his Tournoyement de T Ante- 
christ, says : — 

“ Mais celle qui entre les yeux, 
Au boterel croist, est plus fine, 
Qu’on seult appeler Crapaudine.” 

Menage, referring to the above : — 

“Tl est trés-fausse qu’elle se trouve en la teste du cra- 
paud. Et elle a été appelée crapaudine de sa couleur, 
smblable a celle d’un crapaud: d’ou elle a été aussi ap- 
pelée boterel.” 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Grintine Gispons (3° §S. iv. 352.)—Your cor- 
respondent is evidently unaware of the contribu- 
tions by Mr. P. Cunningham and others to the 
Builder Journal last year, of several interesting 
statements respecting this sculptor. They occur 
on pages 797, 846, 861. One of the paragraphs 
states that Gibbons died Aug. 10, 1720, and his 
wife Nov. 30, 1719; and continues,—“ Of their 
children — nine or ten in number —I can learn 
nothing but their names and the dates of baptism 
and burial of each in their father’s and their own 
parish church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” This 
will perhaps satisfy him on the point he mentions. 

Wyatr Papworth. 

“Gop save THE Kine” in Cuurcn (3" §. iv. 
335.)—This used to be played as a voluntary in 
some of the Lancashire churches, and, robably 
in other counties also, on the Sunday which fol- 
lowed the announcement of a fresh victory during 
the Peninsular war. I confess to considerable 
disappointment on the Sundays after Alma and 
Inkermann to find the old custom was forgotten. 

But what an unsympathising brute must Danby 
have been to amuse himself in the very house of 
God by repressing the little devotional ardour the 
poor old fellows had! It was he, not they, who 
was the “ heathen” upon those occasions. P. P. 
_Greex Fire (3 S. iv. 353.) —It may be of 

little use to Mr. De Morean to refer him to a 





work, I believe, somewhat rare, for the Latin 
lines he quotes; but if he can lay his hand on 
Grose’s History of the British Army (a book in 
two large quarto vols., published in or about 
1801), he will find them in a note to the last 
chapter of the first volume, which treats of an- 
cient artillery in general. There are further re- 
ferences given there, which I do not remember. 
The lines are part of an extract of some eighteen 
or twenty verses. fF 
Canpizs (3° S. iv. 325.)—There can be no 
doubt that the French originally imported their 
wax from Bougiah, in Algeria, and thence 
named their bougie. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
Longfellow. (Routledge.) 

A new volume of poems from the pen of Longfellow will 
be a welcome announcement to hundreds of our readers : 
and as we cannot doubt that before Christmas these 
Tales of a Wayside Inn will have been read throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, we may almost con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the metal of the volume 
is of the true ring, and the admirers of the American 
bard will see no falling off in his fancy or melody. As in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales the introductions are the 
happiest efforts of the glorious old poet, so we are in- 
clined to think that in the work before us the Prelude 
and Interludes will be esteemed the happiest portions of 
the poem. 


The Pricke of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientia). A 
Northumbrian Poem by Richard Rolle de Hampole. 
Copied and edited from MSS. in the Library of the 
British Museum, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sarial Index by Richard Morris. Published for the 
Philological Society. 


When Warton, in his admirable History of English 
Poetry, extracted some specimens of The Pricke of Con- 
science, and prophesied that he was its last transcriber, he 
little thought that, from the advance of philological study 
that poem which he correctly described as having “no 
tincture of sentiment, imagination, or elegance,” would 
be not only transcribed, but even very carefully edited 
and illustrated, and then given to the press. As a 
monument of the Northumbrian Dialect — and in the 
literary remains of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there is little difference between Scottish and this North- 
English dialect—the Pricke of Conscience is of great 
philological value. It was probably written shortly be- 
fore the author's death, which took place in 1349; and 
although but little regarded of late years, it furnished 
abundant materials for writers who were Richard Rolle’s 
immediate successors. Mr. Morris has done his editing 
well and carefully, and both he and the Philological 
Society deserve the thanks of all students of our noble 
language. 


By Henry Wordsworth 


The Afternoon Lectures on English Literature, delivered in 
the Theatre of the Museum of Industry, St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, in May and June, 1863. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

We think the best note which can be made upon this 
interesting volume, so creditable to the projectors of the 
scheme, and to the Jecturers by whom that scheme was 
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is to enumerate the subjects of the Lectures 
cturers :—The first, 
National Character on English 
livered by Rev. James Byrne; the 
sical and Romantic Schools of English Literature,” by 
William Rushton, M.A. ; the third, “ On Shakspeare,” by 
Dr. Ingram; the fourth, “On the English Drama,” by 
Professor Houlston; the fifth, “ On the Life and Writings 
of Foster the Essayist,’ by the Rev. E. WI ly; and 
the last, and one of the most interesting, was “On the 
Ballad and Lyrical Poetry of Ireland,” by Randal W. 
M‘Donnell, Esq 

Geschiedenis van het heylighe Cruys; or, History of the 

Holy Cross. Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Original 

Edition printed by J. Veldener in 1483. Text and En- 

gravings by J, Ph, Berjeau, (C. J. Stewart.) 

This is another and 
ferjeau’s wonderful 
and at comparatiy 
phical rariti 
origin of the art ot printing 
prices which put them 
readers, Nor is this the 
present volume, for the History of the 
told by Rufinus of Aquila, in Book x 
Ecclesiastical History, is one of the 
of the Middle Ages. “> the legend and the wood- 
blocks are well described by Mr. Berjeau; and the book 
is one to add even to his now well-established reputation. 


Dogs and their Ways. Illustrated by numerous Anecdotes 
comp led from Authenti ; By the Rey. Charles 
Williams. J ith Woodcuts. (Routledge.) 
rhis capital collection of anecdotes of dogs will find 

favour with two classes of youthful readers —those who 

have dogs, and those who have not. 
AvuTHO! 
are happy to 
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Sources. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE Binie.— We 
learn from The Guardian that, at the sug- 
restion of the Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
with the sanction of the Primate, a committee, « 
of the Archbish op ol York, the hops ol London, Lich- 
field, Llandaff, Gloucester, and Bristol, Lord Lyttelton, th 
r, Mr. Walpole, and Drs. ybson and Jeremi 
has been organised for the purpo producing a com- 
mentary l “put in full possession 
of whatever information may be requisite to enable him 
rstand the Word of God, and supply him with 
satisfactory answers t ections resting upon misre- 
presentations of its « The Rev. F. C. Cook 
preacher at Lincoln’s-inn, will be the general editor, : 
ll ise with the I York and the Re 
s of Divinity at Oxfor nd umbri 


IZED 
onsisting 


ope ik 


} } 
which 10u the 


to unde 


rofessor ige u 


will be 
1 will 


work 


the 
W. Dewhurst contril 
an igned to the Rev. ¢ 


E. Espin and Lord 


rhe bistes cal books wi n be 
;. Rawlinson, editor, and the Revs. 
Arthur Hervey, — butors. The 
= v. F. C. Cook will edit, and the Re s. E. H. Plumptre, 
W. T. Bullock, and lr. Kingsbury will am A ate the poeti- 
cal books. The four great P rophets was to have bees un- 
dertaken by Dr. MA aul as editor, and by the Revs. R. 
Payne Smith and H. mtributors. The Bishop of 
St. David's and the Rev. R. Gandell will edit the 12 minor 
Prophets, and the Revs. E. Huxtable, W. Drake, and F. 
Meyrick will contribute Che Gospels and Acts will form 
th th section; the first three Gospels will be edited 
by Professor Mansel, the Gospel of St. John by the Dean 
of Canterbury, and the Acts by Dr. Jacobson. The edi- 
torship of St. Paul’s Epistles is appropriately assigned to 


Rose as « 


“On the Influence of 


[sag 


. IV. Nov. 21, 63, 


Bishop Ellicott and Dr. Jeremie, with Dr. Gifford, Pro. 
fessor T. Evans, Rev. J. Waite, and Professor J. Light. 
foot as contributors. To the Ar hbishop elect of Dublin 
and the Master of Balliol is assigned the rest of the 

xcred canon. The names of the editors and « ontributors, 
while they insure orthodoxy, give promise that the com. 
ment thus put forth almost with the sanction of the 
Church of England as a body will not be the utterance of 
any narrow school or section of it. 
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